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FOREWORD 


/T  was  not  such  a  ridiculous  thing  those  old  mariners  did  when 
they  set  sail  to  find  the  Earthly  Paradise.  In  their  plague- 
stricken  city  they  thought  with  unutterable  longing  of  that 
distant  country  where  happiness  was  not  a  fugitive  visioji  and 
where  the  grim  intruder  Death  never  walked  in  market-place  or 
upon  highway.  The  shrill  voice  of  the  sea  called  to  them  at  dawn 
saying,  "  The  Land  exists!"  and  their  souls  cried  out  in  answer, 
"Let  us  seek  it  out!"  So  the  mariners  and  merchant-men  bade 
their  friends  bood-bye.  "  If  death  must  come,"  said  they  all,  "  it  is 
better  to  sleep  in  the  great  sea  than  in  the  foul  and  reeking  pit 
where  those  are  tossed  who  die  of  the  plague."  And  in  such  wise 
they  set  sail. 

I  am  sorry  we  cannot  ourselves  sail  an'ay  in  like  manner, 
seeking  the  Earthly  Paradise.  But  we  are  far  too  sophistocated 
now.  The  Lusitania  has  never  sighted  that  lost  continent.  We 
may  perhaps  seek  the  origin  of  myths  concerning  it  in  the  tem- 
porary appearance  of  volcanic  islets  somewhere  back  in  the  gray 
shadows  of  antiquity.  One  can  buy  a  very  accurate  map  at  slight 
cost  and  there  is  no  such  country  as  the  Earthly  Paradise  marked 
anywhere  upon  it.  We  no  longer  have  any  plagues  here  in  the 
north.  We  are  too  advanced  for  that.  Instead  we  have  an  epidemic 
now  and  then.  Had  the  mariners  lived  in  our  own  day  the  Board 
of  Health  would  have  prohibited  the  departure  of  their  vessel 
from  the  port.  Their  bales  of  precious  goods,  their  sandal-wood 
and  costly  wares  would  have  been  fumigated  with  sulphur.  Then 
the  mariners  would  have  been  quarantined.  This  is  a  splendid  age 
we  are  living  in,  but  to  every  man  comes  a  time,  now  and  then, 
when  the  need  for  a  taste  of  the  strangeness  and  beauty  of  things 
apart  from  it  seems  imperative.  Escape  from  the  work-a-day 
world  is  harder  than  ever  in  this  practical  and  business-like  cen- 
tury of  ours.  But  the  Earthly  Paradise  exists  for  all  that.  The 
mariners  did  not  find  it  because  they  went  about  their  search  in 
the  wrong  way.  If  you  like,  you  may  yourself  search  for  it  in  the 
same  manner.  You  may  sail  on  the  Olympic  tomorrow  afternoon 
and  take  up  your  quarters  at  Baden-Baden.    When  you  tire  of  life 
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there  you  may  wire  ahead  to  Biarritz  for  a  corner  suite  de  luxe 
and  travel  thither  in  your  motor-car.  But  in  the  end  you  will  be 
forced  to  admit  that  your  search  for  the  Earthly  Paradise  has  been 
unavailing.  Perhaps  you  may  try  Venice.  I  can  recommend  to 
you  several  very  damp  and  draughty  old  palaces  which  have  been 
turned  into  hotels.  There,  filled  with  a  realizing  sense  of  your 
duty  in  the  matter,  you  may  lie  awake  at  night  listening  to  the 
water  of  the  canal  lapping  upon  the  palace  walls.  You  will  try 
to  let  the  romance  of  it  all  take  full  possession  of  you;  you  will  try 
to  forget  that  those  lapping  waves  were  produced  by  the  passing 
of  the  steam  ferry.  You  will  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  morn- 
ing your  landlord  does  not  appear  dressed  in  a  scarlet  doublet,  and 
that  he  does  not  call  your  gondola  by  means  of  a  silver  whistle 
hung  about  his  neck  upon  a  golden  chain  of  curious  and  lovely 
workmanship.  You  will  close  your  eyes  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
rung  for  your  romantic  bark  as  you  yourself  had  rung  for  the 
bellhop  and  the  chamber-maid.  But  you  will  collapse  when  you 
find  that  your  gondola  is  a  gasoline  one,  and  you  will  know  that 
your  search  for  the  Earthly  Paradise  has  been  again  a  failure. 

But  you  must  not  give  up  your  search.  If,  for  a  time,  the 
ditties  you  hear  at  Keith's  hold  more  attraction  for  you  than  all 
the  strange,  forgotten  songs  of  faerie,  you  must  not  eat  cyanide 
when  you  discover  that  by  dint  of  too  much  hearing,  the  ballad 
which  at  first  produced  in  you  a  state  of  ecstatic  rapture  has  be- 
come a  bore!  For  the  gate  to  the  Earthly  Paradise  is  neither  upon 
Washington  Street  nor  yet  on  Tremont.  I  know  a  way  to  reach  it 
which  is  better  than  all  others.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  sure  way. 
There  is  a  little  green-clad  friend  of  mine  standing  on  my  top 
shelf.  When  the  fire  is  well  started  I  take  him  down,  open  him,  and 
instantly  the  gates  of  the  Earthly  Paradise  swing  back.  Looking 
through  them  into  the  garden  beyond,  I  see  moving  to  and  fro 
dim  figures  of  those  who  hold  high  court  in  the  Kingdom  of  Old 
Romance.  Yes,  the  surest  road  to  the  Earthly  Paradise  is  through 
the  world  of  books. 

How  does  all  this  concern  the  Mirror?  Only  in  this.  The 
surest  way  in  which  we  can  gain  a  true  and  intelligent  appreciation 
of  a  good  book  is  to  come  as  near  as  possible,  with  our  own 
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limited  powers,  to  having  produced  that  book  ourselves.  The 
essential  greatness  of  a  zvork  of  genius  stands  out  in  greater 
clarity  when  we  learn  how  impossible  it  is  to  approach  its  beauty 
of  style  and  content.  But  why  take  so  much  trouble  to  learn 
merely  whether  or  not  a  book  is  good?  Because  the  appreciation 
of  literature  is  "  a  means  to  life.  It  is  not  to  amuse  the  hours  of 
leisure;  it  is  to  awake  oneself,  it  is  to  be  alive,  to  intensify  one's 
capacity  for  pleasure,  for  sympathy,  for  comprehension/'  That 
is  just  it!  To  awake  oneself,  to  be  alive,  to  be  different  from  those 
who  are  merely  not  dead,  and  most  of  all  to  intensify  one's 
capacity  for  pleasure.  "  People  who  don't  want  to  live,  people 
zcJio  would  rather  hibernate  than  feel  intensely,  zuill  be  wise  to 
eschew  literature.'* 

Well,  if  in  writing  for  the  Mirror  we  learn  something  about 
the  process  of  putting  together  a  story  or  an  essay  or  a  poem,, 
and  so  enable  ourselves  better  to  enjoy  stories  and  essays  and 
poems  which  are  really  good,  we  will  have  accomplished  all  the 
Mirror  can  hope  to  do  for  us.  In  this  small  theatre  you  will  see 
a  variety  of  things  before  the  season  closes.  You  will  have  a  taste 
of  tragedy  and  of  comedy.  You  will  find  published  some  success- 
ful  things  and  some  failures.  Perhaps  sometime  you  may  run 
across  something  good. 

But  without  more  ado  let  us  ring  up  the  curtain.  Our  first 
offering  is  a  short-story,  and  it  is  called  .... 
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THE  WRONG  TRAIL 

A MAN  leaned  on  the  rail  of  the  little  river  steamboat  as  it 
churned  its  way  up  the  black  waters  of  the  St.  Johns. 
L  The  boat  was  surrounded  by  a  shadowless  gloom,  except 
when  an  occasional  flashing  ray  from  the  search-light  revealed  the 
banks  of  the  river,  walled  on  either  side  by  a  thick  mass  of  vivid, 
green  foliage  and  damp  tree-trunks  glistening  in  the  light.  From 
across  the  swamps  came  the  continuous  melody  of  the  frogs.  A 
dismal  sense  of  utter  loneliness  pervaded  the  warm  atmosphere. 

The  man  straightened  himself  and  glanced  quickly  about. 
The  hour  was  late  and  he  saw  no  one.  Turning  from  his  survey 
of  the  decks,  he  climbed  over  the  rail  and  lowered  himself  into 
a  small  row-boat.  With  nervous  fingers  he  unfastened  the 
painter ;  the  dark  side  of  the  steamer  glided  past  him ;  and  he 
was  alone. 

Placing  the  oars  in  the  oar-locks,  he  commenced  to  pull 
toward  land,  the  black  water  lapping  hungrily,  in  a  ghostly  ripple 
under  the  boat's  bottom  as  if  it  were  eager  to  enter  and  claim  the 
oarsman  for  its  own. 

On  nearing  the  shore  he  turned  the  boat  down  stream,  keep- 
ing close  to  the  bank.  For  a  long,  long  while  he  drifted,  con- 
tinuing to  peer  intently  ahead  into  the  night. 

Finally  a  blackness,  darker  than  the  enveloping  murk,  loomed 
up  in  front  of  the  boat.  He  ceased  the  labor  with  his  oars  and 
soon  was  alongside  of  that  for  which  he  had  been  seeking  —  a 
place  to  land. 

The  dock  was  small,  unlike  the  regular  landings  of  the  river 
steamboats.  It  was  evidently  a  private  one.  Climbing  wearily 
out  of  the  boat  he  secured  it  to  a  rusty,  iron  ring  on  the  edge 
of  the  dock. 
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Already  the  intense  blackness  of  the  night  was  beginning  to 
gray,  and  soon,  with  a  suddenness  only  to  be  found  in  such 
regions,  it  was  morning. 

In  the  light  of  day  the  face  and  form  of  the  man  were,  for 
the  first  time,  revealed.  His  clean-shaven  features,  possessing 
a  certain  handsomeness,  were  pale ;  and  although  he  appeared 
depressed,  and  there  rested  in  his  eyes  an  expression  of  untold 
despair,  yet  it  was  obvious  that  this  present  mental  agitation 
was  but  a  recent  affliction,  as  beneath  it  all  were  latent  evidences 
of  youth  fulness  and  good  health.  There  lingered  about  the  man, 
even  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  ruffled  appearance  of  his  attire,  a 
quiet  refinement  and  dignity  of  poise  that  seemed  strangely  out 
of  accordance  with  his  present  mood  of  dejection. 

He  looked  about  with  an  irresolute  air.  The  banks  of  the 
river  were  bordered  by  tall,  ragged  fern,  with  here  and  there  the 
slender,  snake-like  roots  of  the  mangrove  protruding  into  the 
water.  Farther  down  stream,  a  number  of  range  cattle  had 
wandered  knee-deep  into  the  river,  and  were  contentedly  feeding 
among  the  blue  water-hyacinths  which  spread  along  the  shore 
their  thick  growth  of  tiny,  green  leaves,  like  a  blanket  over  the 
water. 

Except  for  these  and  a  lonely  buzzard  which,  with  its  red 
neck  thrust  out,  was  sailing  silently  over  the  river  with  never  a 
movement  of  the  wing,  there  were  no1  visible  signs  of  life.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  wooden  dock  and  a  worn  trail  that  led  back 
into  the  country,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  believe  that  no  human 
being  had  ever  been  within  miles  and  miles  of  the  spot. 

The  man  stood  undecided  on  the  edge  of  the  landing.  Several 
times  his  right  hand  hesitatingly  made  a  motion  in  the  direction 
of  his  hip-pocket,  but  each  time  fell  limp  against  his  side. 

On  the  man's  neck  a  clean,  white  piece  of  court-plaster 
caught  and  slipped,  alternately,  from  the  edge  of  his  collar  with 
every  movement  of  his  body.  He  raised  his  arm  and  with  an 
awkward  jab  of  his  thumb  secured  the  plaster  more  firmly  in  place. 

Presently  he  turned  about  from  the  river  and  strode  toward 
the  beginning  of  the  path  that  ran  away  from  the  dock  and  led 
through  an  opening  in  a  nearly  impenetrable  barrier  of  Spanish 
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bayonets  that  were  constantly  puncturing  the  soft  air  with  their 
cruel  points.  A  warm  breath  of  wind,  laden  with  the  hot,  spicy 
perfume  of  sweet-gum  and  loquat  trees  that  grew  on  beyond, 
greeted  his  approach. 

As  he  stepped  past  the  bayonet  thicket  he  observed  that  the 
land,  as  far  on  as  he  could  see,  was  marshy  and  the  vegetation 
most  luxuriant.  All  about,  arising  from  quiet  pools  of  water, 
the  grim  cypress  trees  stretched  their  gnarled  and  writhing 
branches  upward,  draped  in  ghostly  festoons  of  gray  Spanish 
moss  intermingled  with  creeping  vines  of  green.  Here  and 
there,  above  bunches  of  purple  asters,  hovered  frivolous  butter- 
flies —  red,  black,  orange,  silver  and  yellow. 

The  man  plodded  mutely  along  through  the  swamp,  at 
times  splashing  through  puddles  of  water,  though  for  the  most 
part  the  trail  was  comparatively  dry.  Finally  there  came  to  his 
nostrils  the  delicious  pungency  of  burning  pitch  pine. 

He  halted  and  raising  his  head  he  saw  beyond,  at  a  dis- 
tance, an  old  log-cabin  from  the  chimney  of  which  a  column  of 
smoke  was  rising  steadily.  The  cabin  was  situated  on  a  slight 
acclivity,  completely  surrounded  by  scrub  palmetto.  On  each 
side  of  the  door  stood  a  sable  palm,  their  tops  like  feather- 
dusters,  and  smooth  trunks  reaching  many  feet  above  the  ground. 

The  man  appeared  again  to  be  wrapped  in  the  profoundest 
meditation,  his  right  hand  moving,  uncertainly,  in  the  same 
direction  as  before.  Once  his  searching  fingers  clutched  some- 
thing cold  and  hard,  while  he  gazed  significantly  at  the  lonely 
expanse  of  dreary  swamp.  With  a  hopeless  shake  of  his  head, 
however,  which  almost  dislodged  entirely  from  his  neck  the 
before-mentioned  piece  of  court-plaster,  he  again  took  his  course 
toward  the  cabin. 

As  he  brushed  through  the  palmetto  scrubs  about  the  place, 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  surprised  grunts  of  a  number  of 
razorbacks  which  were  rooting  about,  in  front  of  and  under 
the  house,  which  was  raised  from  the  ground  by  log-posts.  It 
was  a  typical  home  of  a  native ,  individuals  who,  in  Florida,  are 
known  as  "  crackers." 
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The  man  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the  cabin  and  peered 
inside  through  the  open  door. 

"  Howdy,  Stranger,"  said  a  lazy  voice  from  the  direction 
of  the  fireplace  where  its  owner  had  evidently  been  cooking  the 
morning  meal. 

"  Good  morning,"  responded  the  man. 

"  Just  in  time  for  a  bit  of  breakfast,"  drawled  the  cracker, 
an  intelligent  looking,  sun-browned  little  man  in  a  red  shirt  and 
overalls,  as  he  took  a  fish  out  of  the  sizzling  pan  and  placed  it 
upon  the  table, 

"  Thank  you,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

The  cracker  placed  two  mugs  on  the  clothless  table,  and 
filled  them  with  milk  from  an  earthenware  jug.  He  emptied  the 
rest  into  a  shallow  pan  and  went  out  through  a  door  onto  a  small 
back-porch. 

"  Pete,"  he  called,  placing  the  pan  of  milk  at  his  feet  on 
the  porch.  He  whistled  softly  several  times.  There  was  an 
answering  rustle  in  the  grass  near  by  and  the  man  stepped  back 
into  the  cabin. 

"  My  name's  '  Dab,' —  Dabney  Routon,"  said  the  cracker  by 
way  of  introduction  after  he  had  re-entered  and  taken  a  seat 
across  from  the  stranger. 

"  And  mine  is  Raven,"  volunteered  the  other,  following  the 
suggestion. 

"  My  partner's  gone  down  the  river  after  supplies,"  re- 
marked the  cracker. 

The  man  who  had  given  his  name  as  Raven,  ate  mechan- 
ically.   It  was  apparent  that  he  was  thinking  —  thinking  hard. 

"On  your  way  to  the  'Isabella  Orange  Groves?'"  sug- 
gested he  of  the  red  shirt.  Few  people  had  reason  to  pass 
his  secluded  cabin  and  the  silent,  morbid  manner  of  his  mysterious 
guest  made  the  cracker  rather  uneasy. 

The  other  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  turned  his  eyes 
searchingly  upon  the  little  man  before  him.  Slowly  his  hand 
moved,  as  before,  toward  his  back  pocket  where  it  remained 
motionless.    Finally  he  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you ;  what  do  you  want  here  any- 
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how  ? "  burst  forth  from  the  cracker,  somewhat  unnerved  by 
the  unaccountable  actions  of  his  guest. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  was  the  answer,  the  speaker  quietly  draw- 
ing out  a  revolver  and  placing  it  gently  on  the  table.  The 
cracker  watched  as  if  fascinated;  unable  to  move  with  astonish- 
ment. There  came  a  slight  rustling  sound  over  the  rough  boards 
of  the  cabin  floor,  but  both  men  were  too  absorbed  to  notice. 

"  This  place  is  lonely  and  little  frequented.    If  any  one  were 

to  "  the  stranger  nodded  significantly  towards  the  weapon 

on  the  table  without  finishing  the  sentence.  "  This  court 
plaster,"  he  hurriedly  went  on,  pointing  to  his  neck,  "  is  a  monu- 
ment to  my  own  inability.  I  am  too  much  a  coward !  Just  as 
I  " 

"What  can  I  do  about  it?"  exploded  the  cracker,  almost 
angrily. 

"  As  I  haven't  sufficient  will  power  myself,"  eagerly  com- 
menced the  stranger,  "  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  "  He 

got  no  farther !  Instantly  his  face  assumed  an  expression  of 
utmost  horror. 

"  Don't  move  for  your  life !  "  he  breathed. 

Partly  coiled  about  the  arm  of  the  cracker's  chair,  but  ap- 
parently unnoticed  by  him,  was  a  huge  snake,  an  intense  blue 
black  in  color;  its  throat  a  warm  red.  As  it  gently  swayed, 
darting  forth  its  wicked  tongue  within  a  foot  of  the  cracker's 
face,  its  long,  sinuous  body  glistened  like  burnished  metal. 

With  a  steady  hand  the  stranger  reached  for  the  weapon 
that  lay  before  him.  There  followed  a  deafening  report  and 
the  snake  slid  lifeless  to  the  floor. 

"I've  killed  it!"  There  was  a  distinct  tone  of  triumph 
in  Raven's  voice. 

"  Yes,"  assented  the  cracker  without  emotion.  The  little 
man  seemed  too  startled  for  further  utterance. 

"  Well,"  said  Raven  in  a  relieved  voice  after  a  pause,  dur- 
ing which  both  men  had  regarded  each  other  steadily.  The 
cracker  noticed  a  new  light  in  his  guest's  eye  and  that  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  tense  expression  of  a  man  harrassed  in  mind. 

"  When  I  left  the  boat,"  Raven  began  to  explain  earnestly, 
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"  I  was  firm  in  the  belief,  and  with  good  cause  enough  for  so 
being,  that  the  reasons  for  my  continuing  to  exist  were  in  the 
extreme  minority,  but  I  lacked  the  courage  to  carry  out  my 
convictions."  He  raised  his  fingers  to  the  court-plaster  upon 
his  neck.  The  cracker  was  listening  attentively.  Raven  con- 
tinued, "  But  somehow  as  I  was  sitting  here  after  that  flash 
of  the  revolver,  the  folly  of  it  all  suddenly  came  to  me.  I  never 
before  realized  the  great  obligation  every  person  bears  to 
humanity.  A  man  hasn't  a  moral  right  to  wilfully  loose  a  life 
that  may  be  of  service  to  his  fellow  beings.  Suppose,"  and  here 
the  speaker  seemed  to  be  addressing  himself  more  than  the 
cracker,  "  suppose  I  had  severed  my  earthly  connections  on  the 
way  here."  Raven  looked  down  at  the  snake  —  a  grotesque 
heap  on  the  floor  —  and  shuddered,  almost  imperceptibly. 

Presently  after  another  pause,  Raven  faced  the  cracker  and 
exclaimed  with  a  joyous  ring  in  his  voice,  "  When  I  left  the 
steamboat  I  was  on  the  wrong  trail.  I  know  now  that  the 
right  trail  leads  back  to  the  world,  with  all  its  problems,  and 
that's  the  one  I'm  going  to  f  ollow !  " 

When  the  departing  figure  of  Raven  reached  the  place  where 
the  path  to  the  river  entered  the  swamp,  he  turned,  waved  his 
hat,  and  was  gone.  The  cracker,  Dab  Routan,  stepped  back 
from  the  doorway  into  the  cabin,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders 
as  if  to  dislodge  the  entire  incident  from  his  mind. 

He  was  confronted,  however,  by  the  object  near  the  table. 

"  Poor  old  Pete,"  he  said,  regarding  the  enormous  but 
harmless  gopher  snake  that  lay  before  him  on  the  floor. 

"  I'll  kind  of  miss  you,  Pete,"  said  the  cracker  as  he 
reached  in  the  corner  for  a  shovel.  "  All  the  extra  milk  will 
go  to  your  old  enemies  the  hogs,  and  think  what  a  time 
the  rats  and  mice  will  have  now  that  you  are  gone !  " 

Wood  Kahler 


THE  HILLS  OF  SILENCE 


BOVE  the  St.  Lawrence  is  Quebec ;  above  Quebec,  Ungava, 


the  land  of  the  unknown,  the  land  of  the  short  summers 


and  long  winters.  Here  for  two  brief  months  the  sun 
beats  down  upon  the  dark  cliffs,  then  disappears.  The  long 
winter  sets  in;  the  days  become  shorter,  and  at  last  darkness 
settles  over  the  barren  land. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  dark  seasons  that  our  boat  worked 
her  way  into  Ungava  Bay.  Before  us  lay  one  of  the  most  dismal 
coasts  that  man  ever  looked  upon.  Long,  low  ridges  of  heaving 
ice  formed  a  most  .formidable  barrier,  and  back  of  this,  miles 
of  blue,  hazy  barren  waste.  As  we  gazed  at  the  land  we  had 
come  miles  to  find,  our  hearts  sank  within  us.  What  if,  after  all, 
we  should  not  meet  with  the  strange  band  of  people  that  had 
been  reported  to  inhabit  the  coast?  Tales,  stranger  than  the 
people,  had  at  intervals  been  brought  into  civilization ;  tales  that 
caused  people  to  shudder,  and  wThich  many  preferred  not  to 
credit.  Our  own  expedition,  fitted  out  by  the  government,  had 
been  sent  to  investigate  the  truth  of  these  reports.  It  was  not 
an  easy  task  had  been  set  for  us.  Somewhere  in  the  lonely 
northern  wild  was  a  powerful  tribe,  which  took  the  law  into  its 
own  hands,  hunted  illegally,  and  whose  members  were  treach- 
erous lords  of  their  territory.  If  a  stranger  strayed  into  their 
district,  he  was  seized  and  taken  to  a  small  trading-post,  located 
somewhere  on  Ungava  Bay.  If  not  immediately  shot,  he  was 
given  provisions  enough  for  two  days,  relieved  of  his  rifle,  and 
given  his  freedom.  With  all  means  of  obtaining  food  cut  off, 
he  wandered  southward  through  the  Old  Man's  Country  and  the 
desolate  and  dangerous  Hills  of  Silence.  If  at  last  he  success- 
fully buffeted  death,  and  was  able  to  crawl  back  into  civilization, 
a  rifle  shot  from  some  one  who  had  followed  him  ended  his 
miseries.  This  it  was  we  had  come  to  investigate ;  men,  worse 
than  in  their  primitive  state  :  men  with  the  souls  of  demons,  and 
intellects  trained  in  cunning  and  treachery. 

We  left  the  ship  and  worked  our  way  inland  through  the 
bitter  cold.  At  last  we  reached  the  solid  ice  cap ;  the  dogs 
strained  at  the  sledges ;  the  whips  cracked ;  occasionally  an  oath 
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was  uttered  through  clenched  teeth,  and  that  was  all.  For  hours 
and  hours  we  fought  our  way  ahead  toward  those  regions  where 
we  knew  the  strange  tribe  must  be.  Then  fatigue  mastered  us; 
we  had  to  halt.  The  cold  numbed  us,  was  slowly  but  surely 
eating  our  lives  out.  Provisions  were  getting  low.  It  was 
decided  that  two  of  the  party  should  proceed,  and  the  remainder 
return  to  the  boat  in  order  to  prepare  for  a  fresh  start.  The 
lot  fell  to  a  fellow  named  Tim,  and  myself.  We  all  knew  that 
another  attempt  would  never  be  made,  and  that  —  well,  that 
we  were  in  a  large,  large  country. 

For  the  space  of  two  days  and  a  night  we  pressed  forward. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  I  became  snow-blind.  I  didn't  seem  to 
remember  where  I  was  going;  but  in  my  imagination  I  con- 
tinually saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  big  sun  just  above  the 
horizon.  It  was  such  a  warm,  bright  sun  that  I  wanted  to  reach 
it.  Then  I  remember  of  stumbling;  of  getting  up  on  my  knees 
and  crying  out;  of  a  brief  instant  of  entire  consciousness;  then 
the  sun  slowly  came  toward  me.  I  reached  out  my  arms  to 
catch  it ;  as  they  closed  over  it,  I  felt  very  contented.  I  even 
forgot  the  sun  and  was  very  still. 

I  lay  for  some  time  watching  the  sloping  rafters  of  a  roof, 
when  I  suddenly  remembered  there  shouldn't  be  a  roof.  A 
terrible  odor  of  raw  hides  prevailed.  I  turned  slightly  to  view 
my  surroundings,  when  a  voice  back  of  me  said,  "  Monsieur,  ne 
paries  pas  Francais! " 

For  the  moment  I  forgot  I  was  in  a  country  where  French 
was  the  prevailing  language,  and  uttered  a  startled,  "  Why  ?  " 

For  some  seconds  I  received  no  answer,  and  when  I  did  I 
could  hardly  believe  I  heard  correctly,  for  a  clear,  sweet  voice 
answered,  "  Because." 

I  found  that  I  was  too  weak  to  move.  I  wanted  to  see  who 
it  was  up  on  this  barren  northern  coast  that  could  speak  English. 

"  Monsieur,"  I  began,  and  again  that  voice,  "  Hush !  Re- 
member, no  French !  " 
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"  Have  mercy  on  me/'  I  urged.  "  At  least  tell  me  where 
I  am." 

"  People  don't  come  up  north  —  into  the  Old  Man's  Country 
—  for  mercy." 

There  was  something  in  the  waver  of  the  last  two  words 
which  convinced  me  that  the  speaker  was  a  person  of  mercy  — 
a  woman. 

"  Madamoiselle,"  I  began. 

"  Stop  —  you  are  not  to  talk !  " 

A  door  softly  closed.    I  was  alone. 

After  that  the  days  passed  slowly;  days  in  which  the 
strangeness  of  my  position  forced  itself  more  strongly  upon  me. 
The  population  of  the  small  post  consisted  of  one  person,  an  old 
Swede.  He  could  talk  French  fairly  well,  but  wouldn't.  At 
different  times  he  answered  with  a  distant  look,  mumbling  a 
broken  sentence  about  the  Old  Man,  and  once  when  I  became 
angry  and  threatened  him,  he  simply  laughed,  a  hideous  gurgle, 
and  whispered  something  about  the  Hills  of  Silence.  Beyond 
these  few  words,  and  they  were  meaningless  to  me,  I  could  learn 
nothing.  I  felt  sure  that  the  place  was  not  always  so  deserted 
as  now,  but  where  could  the  people  be  ?  Then  the  voice  that  had 
told  me  I  was  not  to  talk  —  surely  it  had  been  a  girl's  voice.  If 
so,  where  was  she  ?  A  week  had  passed,  and  I  was  satisfied  that 
the  Swede  and  I  were  the  only  ones  at  the  post. 

One  evening  I  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  rude  fire-place, 
dreaming  of  New  York,  when  I  was  suddenly  aware  of  some- 
one's presence  in  the  room.  Thinking  it  was  the  Swede  I  did  not 
look  around.  An  instant  later,  however,  I  was  very  wide  awake, 
for  two  words  came  to  me,  "  I  wonder," —  and  they  were  hers. 
She  met  me  with  a  startled  "  Oh !  Then  you  are  here  yet  ?  I 
thought  you  would  be  back  to  New  York  by  this  time,"  and  a 
mocking  smile  played  upon  her  lips.  She  was  seated  before  the 
fire-place,  her  shoulders  thrown  forward,  and  I  could  not  see 
her  face.  But  there  was  one  thing  I  did  see  —  she  was  a  blond, 
and  I  had  always  had  an  aversion  for  them. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  come  from  New  York  ? "  I 
asked. 
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Her  only  answer  was  a  knowing  little  smile.  Evidently  she 
was  not  going  to  talk. 

"  You  saved  me?"  I  questioned. 

She  nodded. 

"  Why?"  I  continued. 

"  I  wonder  myself/'  she  answered.  "  I  thought  you  would 
be  considerate  enough  to  move  on  —  after  a  while.  You've  kept 
one  of  my  men  idle  for  a  whole  week  now." 

"  How  could  I  go  anywhere  without  provisions  ?  " 

Evidently  she  had  not  heard  me.  She  was  looking  at  the 
fire,  and  her  face  had  grown  serious.  "  I  found  your  friend  — 
dead.    I  thought  you  might  like  to  know." 

Instantly  I  remembered  the  smile  of  the  old  Swede,  and 
the  hideous  expression  when  I  had  inquired  for  Tim.  In  an 
unconcerned  tone  I  said,  "  Perhaps  he  was  another  victim  of  the 
Hills  of  Silence  ?  " 

She  started  slightly,  but  when  she  spoke  her  voice  was  calm. 
"  What  do  you  know  of  that  place  —  the  Hills  of  Silence?  You 
know  nothing  —  but  you  shall.  By  tomorrow  you  shall  learn 
what  you  and  your  friends  came  to  discover.  I  am  sorry  I  can 
not  help  you.  I  saved  you  for  other  things  —  but  you  have  not 
proved  equal.    I  suppose  you  have  wondered  who  the  Old  Man 

is ;  what  the  Hills  of  Silence  are,  and  who  I  am.    The  first 

I  cannot  answer.  The  second  are  simply  a  rather  extensive  bit  of 
territory  from  which  no  traveller  ever  comes  alive.  The  third  I 
do  not  care  to  tell." 

"  And  I  shall  have  to  travel  through  these  Hills  of  Silence  ?" 
I  questioned. 

"  Tomorrow  you  start,"  she  answered. 

I  was  alone.  Now  that  I  had  reached  the  wooded  land, 
danger  was  practically  over.  I  did  not  know  how  many  days  had 
passed  since  I  had  left  the  secluded  little  post  up  near  Ungava 
Bay.  They  had  given  me  a  few  rations  and  had  pointed  out  the 
direction  in  which  I  was  to  go.  The  one  thing  I  did  know 
was  that  I  was  always  facing  southward,  and  that  somewhere 
miles  beyond  was  civilization. 
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One  evening  the  thought  suddenly  came  to  me  that  I  had 
passed  through  the  dreaded  hills  and  was  still  alive.  The  thought 
brought  hope  and  courage  to  press  onward  with  renewed  vigour, 
but  I  was  at  a  loss  to  find  explanation  for  my  escape.  My  mind 
often  ran  upon  the  beautiful  girl.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me 
to  consider  how  she  happened  to  be  living  there.  I  realized  some 
very  strange  circumstances  must  have  driven  her  there,  but  was 
at  a  loss  even  to  surmise  what  it  could  be. 

That  night  I  awoke  with  a  start.  It  seemed  that  some  one 
was  calling  me,  some  one  I  had  known.  Then  I  knew ;  it  was  her 
voice. 

The  rest  is  as  a  dream.  I  rose  and  for  some  seconds  stood 
listening.  The  tall  trees  about  me  sighed  and  nodded  to  the  stars. 
The  boughs  of  the  dark  pines  rustled  softly,  awakened  by  a  breeze 
from  the  southward.  Slowly  and  without  thinking  I  wandered 
northward,  leaving  everything  that  was  dear  to  me.  She  had 
called.  And  I  realized  for  the  first  time  how  much  I  cared  for 
her.  Had  I  really  heard  her  voice?  Had  it  been  only  a  freak  of 
my  imagination?  I  was  almost  on  the  verge  of  returning  when, 
far  ahead,  I  saw  a  dark  figure  outlined  against  the  snow,  and  again 
the  voice  came  to  me. 

Then  the  moon  pushed  behind  a  cloud ;  the  stillness  increased. 
With  a  cry  I  ran  toward  the  spot  where  I  had  seen  her.  She  had 
fallen  in  the  snow.  Gently  I  raised  her  head,  looked  into  her  shin- 
ing eyes  and  saw  my  own  love  reflected  in  them. 

Suddenly  it  was  all  very  plain  to  me.  She  had  been  following 
me,  guarding  me  through  my  perilous  journey.  It  was  to  her  I 
owed  my  life. 

"  Tell  me  that  you  don't  belong  to  that  life,"  I  pleaded. 
"  Surely  you  can't  be  a  part  of  it." 

"No,"  she  laughed.  "I  do  not  belong  to  it.  I  —  part  of 
that  life  ?  "   She  shuddered.  "  No !  " 

For  some  time  I  could  not  speak.  She  was  watching  some- 
thing, a  bright  bar  of  light  which  crept  slowly  up  toward  the 
zenith. 

"  After  all,"  she  smiled,  "  the  life  here  has  not  been  an  un- 
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pleasant  life  —  at  least  not  for  one  who  has  learned  to  know  the 
Old  Man's  Country." 

"  But  you  are  not  sorry  we  are  going  away  I  said. 

"  Sorry  ?  "  She  turned  her  eyes  slowly  away  from  the  north 
land,  and  as  her  gaze  wandered  southward,  I  saw  in  them  the 
longing  for  the  life  which  I  knew,  and  which  she  herself  had 
sometime  known. 

So  together  we  journeyed  southward,  and  behind  us  the 
shadow  of  the  Hills  of  Silence  was  lost  in  the  sunrise  of  the  life 
to  come. 

Stephen  G.  Jones. 


wisdom 

THREE  tasks  Love  set  me  ere  he  went  away, 
And  though  he  should  return  nor  soon  nor  late, 
Yet  I  must  learn  his  lessons  day  by  day, 
These  three :  To  dream,  to  suffer,  and  to  wait. 


Carl  Heath 


LITERATURE  AND— ARNOLD  BENNETT 


LIKE  most  of  our  greatest  writers,  Arnold  Bennett  received 
his  early  training-  through  journalism.    Soon  after  the  age 
of  twenty  he  gave  up  a  position  as  reporter  to  a  local  news- 
paper and  went  to  London. 

At  first,  he  entered  a  lawyer's  office  there,  but  spent  his  spare 
time  "  absorbing  French  fiction,"  the  brothers  de  Goncourt,  Tur- 
genev,  and  de  Maupassant  being  his  favorites.  After  a  year  or 
two  of  legal  work,  however,  he  was  appointed  assistant-editor 
of  a  ladies'  magazine.  In  connection  with  this  he  tells  an  amusing 
incident. 

"  The  editor  was  enchanted  with  my  social  paragraphs ;  he 
said  I  was  born  to  it,  and  perhaps  I  was.  I  innocently  asked  in 
what  part  of  the  paper  they  were  to  shine. 

"  '  Gwendolin's  column,'  he  replied. 

"  '  Who  is  Gwendolin?'  I  demanded.  Weeks  before  I  had 
admired  Gwendolin's  breadth  of  view  and  worldly  grasp  of 
things,  qualities  rare  in  women. 

"  '  You  are,'  he  said,  '  and  I  am.   It's  only  an  office  signature.' 

"  Now  that's  what  I  call  journalism." 

Knowledge  gained  as  editor  of  this  paper  enabled  him,  later, 
to  write  what,  probably,  will  always  be  considered  his  master- 
piece — "  The  Old  Wives'  Tale,"  a  story  relating,  in  main,  the 
lives,  from  girlhood  to  death,  of  two  sisters  having  totally 
different  characteristics.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
majority  of  Mr.  fiennett's  novels  women  are  the  leading  char- 
acters. His  writings  display  a  greater  insight  into  the  personality 
of  woman  than  any  living  author. 

"  The  greatest  makers  of  literature  are  those  whose  vision 
has  been  the  most  intense.  Their  lives  are  one  long  ecstasy  of 
denying  that  the  world  is  a  dull  place." 

Whether  or  not  Arnold  Bennett  is  destined  to  finally  hold  a 
place  among  the  "  greatest  makers  of  literature,"  is  yet  to  be 
seen,  but  certainly  he  has,  in  his  own  case,  held  closely  to  the 
above  sentiments. 

Mr.  Bennett  has,  moreover,  struck  a  happy  combination  of 
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the  animation  and  gayety  of  the  French,  together  with  the 
British  sense  of  morality. 

His  every  work,  whether  it  be  a  novel,  play  tor  philosophy, 
is  endowed  with  the  same  ability  to  bring  pellucidly  before  the 
reader  the  things  that  exemplify  happiness  and  render  the 
"  business  of  living  "  a  more  exact  science. 

Instead  of  taking  the  imaginative  or  the  impossibly  romantic 
and  endeavoring  to  make  them  appear  true  to  life,  he  deals  with 
the  so-called  commonplace,  and  in  this  points  out,  with  admirable 
skill  but  perfect  sincerity,  wherein  lies  the  "  miraculous  interest- 
ingness  "  of  this  every-day  universe.  This  is  the  secret  of  his 
helpfulness. 

"  The  aim  of  literary  study  is  not  to  amuse  the  hours  of 
leisure ;  it  is  to  awake  oneself,  it  is  to  be  alive,  to  intensify  one's 
capacity  for  pleasure,  for  sympathy  and  comprehension."  Or 
to  quote  our  greatest  American  poet,  "  To  teach  the  average  man 
the  glory  of  his  daily  walk  and  trade." 

In  other  words,  if  the  study  of  books  does  not  give  a  person 
a  greater  insight  into  human  nature  in  general,  and  a  larger 
ability  to  meet  the  problems  of  life,  then  indeed,  Arnold  Bennett's 
notion  of  the  ideal  object  of  literature  is  not  accomplished. 


W.  K. 


RONDEAU 


PUT  down  your  book  and  talk  with  me 
Of  those  old  days  which  once  we  knew, 
And,  as  the  fire  dies,  wander  through 
The  poppied  fields  of  Gascony 
And  the  quaint,  high  streets  of  Prie. 


Those  days  when  twilight  nearer  drew, 
And  the  gypsy  camp-fires  brighter  grew 
Did  you  not  then,  right  willingly 
Put  down  your  book? 


If  you  should  ever  chance  to  be 
Alone  in  that  old  Gascony 

I  wonder  if,  in  reading,  you 

Would  pause  to  watch  the  changing  blue, 
Would  speak  my  name,  and,  thoughtfully  — 
Put  down  your  book. 


HOW  OTAKE  SAVED  HER  SONS 


'HERE  had  been  a  great  many  burglaries  in  the  village  of 


I  Toya,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  of  central  Japan,  and  the 
town's  three  policemen  declared  that  they  had  been  com- 
mitted by  some  of  the  residents,  as  no  stranger  had  been  seen 
about  the  place.  Who  these  citizens  were,  they  professed  not 
to  know. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  upon  which  this  story  begins, 
the  officers  caused  something  of  a  sensation  by  arresting  Jiro 
and  Taro,  the  sons  of  an  old  woman  who  was  care-taker  of  the 
house  of  a  wealthy  resident  who  was  then  out  of  town. 

These  two  young  men  had  always  been  favorites  in  Toya, 
for  they  were  smart,  good-natured,  and  willing  to  help  in  any 
piece  of  work,  from  pounding  mochi,  the  rice  dumplings  with 
which  the  Japanese  celebrate  the  New  Year,  to  putting  up  the 
frame  of  a  cottage.  They  had  just  come  from  serving  their 
terms  in  the  army,  as  all  young  men  over  there  do,  and  were 
living  with  their  mother,  helping  to  take  care  of  the  house  and 
yard. 

It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  a  great  stir  was  caused 
when  they  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  burglary.  There  were 
still  a  few  who  believed  them  innocent,  but  the  majority  of  the 
simple  townspeople  thought  that  a  junsa,  or  policeman,  could  do 
no  wrong,  and  so  believed  that  these  two  apparently  honorable 
fellows  had  been  committing  the  crimes. 

Poor  Otake  San,  the  mother  of  the  two  boys,  was  heart- 
broken, and  did  her  best  to  persuade  the  officers  that  they  were 
not  the  culprits.  But  they  only  laughed  and  tied  the  sons'  hands, 
and  led  them  through  the  streets  by  cords  attached  to  their 
girdles,  to  the  jail  where  they  locked  them  up. 

Next  day,  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  Sayee,  a  larger  town 
about  ten  miles  distant,  to  await  trial.  The  village  gradually 
settled  into  its  usual  quiet  life,  for  the  rice  planting  time  had 
come,  and  men  and  women  alike  had  to  work  all  day  in  the 
fields  planting  the  tiny  green  blades  of  rice. 

Mr.  Tanaka,  the  employer  of  Otake  San,  had  a  valuable 
collection  of  old  armour  and  swords,  which  he  kept  in  his  kura 
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or  large  fire-proof  storehouse,  the  massive  doors  of  which  opened 
into  his  shed.  These  were  always  kept  locked,  and  although 
Otake  San  had  the  keys,  she  could  not  easily  open  and  close  them. 

One  night,  about  a  week  after  the  arrest  of  Jiro  and  Taro, 
Otake  San  was  awakened  by  a  noise  in  the  yard,  and  when  she 
opened  the  door,  there  stood  three  masked  men,  one  of  whom 
had  an  open  knife  in  his  hand.  They  ordered  her  to  give  them 
the  key  to  the  kura,  threatening,  if  she  did  not,  to  kill  her  and 
get  it  themselves.  While  she  hesitated  a  minute,  it  immediately 
occurred  to  her  that  these  were  the  men  who  had  committed  the 
crimes,  with  which  her  sons  were  charged.  If  she  could  capture 
them,  she  could  save  her  boys  from  the  red  kimonos  and  shaved 
heads  of  the  prison.   But  how  to  do  this  was  the  next  question. 

"  Hurry  up,"  commanded  the  tallest  of  the  three.  The  voice 
sounded  strangely  familiar,  but  she  could  not  remember  where 
she  had  heard  it  before. 

"  All  right,"  she  answered,  "  What  must  be,  must.  Here's 
the  key."  And  she  handed  it  to  him.  "  But  wait  a  minute.  The 
hinges  are  very  rusty,  and  the  door  will  squeak  loudly  enough 
to  call  all  the  neighbors.  There's  a  can  of  oil  in  the  shed.  You'd 
better  use  that." 

So  saying,  she  led  the  wTay  through  the  shed  to  the  kitra  door. 
They  spent  several  minutes  oiling  the  hinges,  and  when  it  had 
been  thoroughly  done,  the  man  who  had  spoken  before,  unlocked 
the  door  and  opened  it  without  its  giving  a  single  protesting 
creak.  The  burglars  lit  some  paper  lanterns  and  stepped  into 
the  dusty  storehouse. 

Once  they  were  inside.  Otake  San  threw  herself  against  the 
door,  and  because  of  its  recent  lubrication,  she  closed  it  without 
a  sound.    Then  she  locked  the  door. 

Now  she  could  save  her  sons !  She  ran  as  fast  as  her  old 
age  would  let  her,  to  the  house  where  the  policemen  lived,  but 
they  were  not  at  home.  She  then  aroused  a  neighbor,  and  with 
him  set  out  in  search  of  the  officers.  But  they  were  nowhere  to 
be  found. 

At  last  about  a  score  of  the  villagers  went  to  the  kura 
carrying  lanterns  and  sticks  and  ropes,  with  which  to  bind  the 
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thieves.  Finally  when  everything  was  ready,  they  opened  the 
door  and  called  to  those  inside  to  come  out.  When  they  finally 
did,  a  dozen  eager  hands  tore  the  masks  from  their  faces,  and 
by  the  flickering  lantern  light,  they  saw  standing  before  them, 
the  three  missing  policemen. 

S.  C.  Bartlett,  Jr. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  FRANCS 


EARLY  one  morning  before  the  traffic  of  the  day  had  begun 
and  the  street  was  still  deserted,  a  well-dressed  gentleman 
appeared  making  his  way  along  one  of  the  narrower 
portions  of  the  Rue  de  Passy.  The  street  was  littered  with  the 
refuse  of  the  day  before ;  the  sidewalk  slippery  with  the  rain 
which  had  fallen  during  the  night;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat  hurried, 
kept  himself  from  slipping  into  the  gutter.  He  had  just  traversed 
one  of  the  muddiest  portions  of  the  street  safely  when  he  missed 
his  footing  and  falling  forward,  dashed  his  cane  through  the 
large  plate-glass  window  of  a  patisserie. 

The  proprietor  rushed  out,  seized  the  man  by  his  arm,  and 
demanded  the  price  of  the  window.  The  man  declared  that  he 
had  no  money  with  him,  and  appeared  to  look  about  him  as  if 
for  some  means  of  eluding  the  baker,  but  by  this  time  so  large 
a  circle  had  been  formed  about  him  that  escape  seemed  impossible. 
"  I  have  not  a  sou  with  me,"  he  declared. 
"  He  says  he  has  no  money !  "  cried  the  people.  "  Look  at  his 
fine  clothes !  " 

"  Search  him !  "  shouted  some  one  in  the  crowd. 
At  this  the  man  protested.    "  It  will  do  you  no  good  to 
look,"  said  he. 

But  the  idea  was  too  good  to  be  ignored.  As  there  were  no 
policemen  about,  the  opportunity  was  a  splendid  one  and  the 
baker  and  some  of  his  friends  searched  the  stranger's  pockets. 

"  What's  this  ?  "  cried  the  baker,  as  he  drew  something  white 
from  the  man's  coat. 

"  Unfold  it!  "  cried  a  byestander. 

The  baker  did  so.    It  was  a  note  for  five  hundred  francs. 

"  He  said  he  had  no  money,"  mocked  the  crowd. 

"  Pay  yourself  well  for  your  trouble,"  said  they,  and  the 
baker  agreed.  He  re-entered  his  shop,  cashed  the  check,  took 
one  hundred  francs  for  himself,  and  returned  the  change  to  the 
stranger,  who  took  it  without  comment,  picked  up  his  cane,  and 
departed  with  four  hundred  francs  and  a  torn  coat. 
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After  the  crowd  had  departed,  the  baker  returned  to  his  shop. 
"  How  much  did  you  charge  him?  "  asked  his  wife. 
"  I  charged  his  one  hundred  francs,"  said  the  baker. 
"  The  glass  was  worth  about  fifty,"  returned  his  wife. 
"  Well,  what  of  that?" 

"  Just  another  example  of  that  honesty  of  yours,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  dare  say,  you'd  be  pleased  enough  if  I  should  offer 
you  the  extra  fifty  francs,"  said  the  baker. 

Next  morning  at  the  bank,  the  cashier  looked  up  quickly 
when  the  note  was  presented. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  received  it  in  payment  for  a  broken  window,"  said  the 
baker. 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  cash  it  for  you.  It  is  a 
counterfeit." 

The  baker  was  thunderstruck.    He  could  hardly  believe  his 

ears. 

"  But  I  gave  the  man  four  hundred  francs  in  change !  " 
replied  the  baker.   "  What  shall  I  do  to  get  them  back?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the  cashier,  "  but  this  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on."  And  he  'turned  back  to  his 
books,  leaving  the  baker  staring  out  of  the  window  with  a 
crumpled  note  for  five  hundred  francs  in  his  hand. 


D.   S.  SOLIDAY 


DEBATING  AT  ANDOVER 


DEBATING  at  Andover  in  one  form  or  another  is  now 
entering  upon  its  one  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  year.  From 
the  first  the  importance  of  public  speaking  was  recognized, 
and  in  the  constitution  framed  at  the  founding  of  the  academy 
in  1778  it  was  provided  that,  with  the  leading  subjects  should  be 
given  a  course  in  public  speaking. 

The  interest  in  debating  so  increased  that  it  was  found 
desirable  to  organize  a  debating  society;  consequently,  in  1825 
the  Philomathean  society  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  intel- 
lectual improvement  in  Argument,  Eloquence,  -  English  Composi- 
tion, and  Parliamentary  Law.  At  that  time  debating  was  among 
the  foremost  of  the  school  activities,  and  Andover  held  a  high 
place  in  interscholastic  debates.  The  Philomathean  Society 
prospered  rapidly,  and  at  times  numbered  over  one  hundred. 
Among  other  things,  Philo  started  a  library  which  increased  to 
several  hundred  volumes ;  this  library,  however,  has  since  become 
associated  with  the  school  library.  The  Mirror,  published  at 
present  by  the  school,  was  first  published  by  the  Philomathean 
Society  in  1837,  having  been  suggested  by  written  essays  read 
before  the  society. 

In  1892,  interest  was  lacking  in  debating,  and  the  advisability 
of  an  opposing  debating  society  was  realized ;  accordingly,  the 
Society  of  Forum  was  organized.  Since  that  time  a  joint  debate 
has  been  held  annually  between  the  two  societies. 

The  programs  of  these  two  societies  are  somewhat  similar, 
as  they  both  include  topics  of  the  week ;  select  readings,  addresses 
or  declamations ;  and  the  debate  which  is  generally  followed  by 
speeches  from  the  house  on  the  question  debated.  By  way  of 
variety  the  regular  meetings  'are  sometimes  replaced  by  Mock 
Trials,  Congressional  Meetings,  Mock  Town  Meetings,  and  also 
Mock  Faculty  Meetings. 

No  former  experience  in  debating  is  required  for  member- 
ship. By  these  societies  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  all  interested 
in  debating  to  gain  an  experience  in  speaking  which  will  be  of 
valuable  use  to  them  later,  in  whatever  branch  of  business  they 
take  up.    Debating,  combined  with  the  other  practises  of  these 
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societies  will  make  the  perception  keener,  and  will  improve  one's 
speaking  whether  it  be  ordinary  conversation  or  finished  political 
oratory.  Men  like  ex- Justice  Moody  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Sec- 
retary of  War  Stimson,  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser,  the  lumber  king  of 
the  west,  and  D.  L.  Vaill  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  are  excellent 
examples  of  what  debating  has  done  for  Andover  men.  These 
men  began  their  career  of  public,  speaking  in  one  of  the  Andover 
debating  societies. 

The  outlook  for  the  present  year  is  bright  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  seems  to  be  a  large  amount  of  promising  material 
at  hand.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Stott  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  train  a  team  that  will  uphold  the  high  standard  of 
Andover  debating,  and  to  end  the  year  with  a  decided  victory  over 
Exeter. 


H.  A.  Stockwell 
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EDITORIALS 

In  this  autumn  season,  when  the  chilly  evenings  tempt  us  to 
draw  our  chairs  closer  to  the  open  fire,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
sit  and  imagine  in  just  what  manner  the  advancing  season  is 
affecting  other  climes  and  other  people.  Here  in  Andover  the 
gradual  oncoming  of  cold  weather  has  lent  colors  of  unusual 
brilliancy  to  the  foliage ;  in  London  the  season  of  gray  skies  and 
heavy  fogs  is  approaching.  The  omnibuses  on  Kingsway  and 
the  Strand  are  rilled  with  disconsolate  folk  who  try  hard  to  smile 
and  forget  that  they  have  some  six  months  of  like  weather  to 
endure  before  the  green  begins  to  show  again  in  Hyde  Park.  Over 
on  the  continent  it  is  gayer.  It  is  the  time  for  cider-making  in 
Normandy  and  the  orchards  are  full  of  russet-clad  figures.  The 
Breton  fishing-boats  have  only  just  begun  to  return  from  their 
summer-long  fishing  off  the  bleak  coast  of  Iceland.  At  Paris 
the  people  are  returning  from  their  country  homes.    On  the 
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boulevards  are  wordy  battles  over  the  coming  French  presidential 
election,  and  in  fashionable  drawing-rooms  the  novel  of  the  hour 
is  again  discussed. 

Truly  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  travel  in  the  imagination,  but 
it  is  a  still  pleasanter  thing  to  be  undertaking  an  actual  journey. 
What  would  we  not  all  of  us  give  to  depart  for  a  year's  wander- 
ing through  the  gray  London  streets,  the  Norman  orchards,  and 
the  Breton  villages.  But  we  cannot  all  do  that  in  reality,  and 
when  our  friends  travel  away  the  next  best  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  give  them  our  good  will  to  take  along.  We  know  of  one 
person  who,  on  the  eve  of  a  long  journey,  is  taking  with  him 
the  good  will  and  sincerest  wishes  for  his  welfare,  of  some  six 
hundred  fellows  and  a  host  of  friends  beside.  We  know  that 
even  as  our  imagination  will  follow  him  over-sea,  his  own  will 
sometimes  fly  back  to  us  as  we  sit  about  our  autumn  firesides. 
And  so,  on  this  middle  day  of  October,  those  of  us  who  will  be 
here  when  he  returns,  together  with  those  of  us  who  will  not, 
let  us  cry  with  one  accord,  "  God-speed !  A  pleasant  journey  and 
a  safe  returning!  " 

The  fellow  coming  to  Andover  this  year  for  the  first  time 
does  not  experience  a  peculiar  sense  as  of  something  lacking. 
He  misses,  perhaps,  many  things  to  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed at  home,  but  to  him,  viewing  the  place  as  a  whole,  all 
undoubtedly  seems  complete. 

The  abolishing  of  "  Chaps  "  has,  however,  caused  a  decided 
vacancy  to  be  felt  by  all  who  were  in  Andover  when  this  historic 
establishment  held  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  school  com- 
munity. We  cannot  behold  without  regret  that  place,  forever 
abolished,  about  which  linger  so  many  memories  of  Andover. 
Yet  we  should  always  welcome  an  improvement. 

It  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the  time  when  the  first,  original 
"  Chap "  used,  in  his  bare  feet,  to  serve  the  fellows  their 
"  fraps,"  to  the  present  "  Phillips  Union."  And  what  of  this 
new  Grill-Room?    Is  it  not  convenient?    Has  not  everything 

been  done  to  make  it  attractive  ?  Yes,  we  must  acknowledge 

these  truths,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  that  indefinable  something 
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is  missing.  The  new  Grill  is  too  much  like  the  Dining  Hall,  and 
—  and  —  we  can  conceal  it  no  longer  —  not  enough  like  ft  Chaps." 

^£  Sfc  *  *  *  * 

With  the  present  issue  begins  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Phillips  Andover  Mirror.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
editors  hope  to  make  this  eighth  volmue  better  and  more  truly 
representative  of  literary  life  at  Phillips  Academy  than  any  which 
has  preceded  it.  Yet  they  cannot  do  this  unassisted.  It  is  the 
quality  of  the  contributions  which  determines  the  worth  of  any 
periodical.  The  Mirror  will  be  just  as  interesting  as  the  student 
body  cares  to  make  it.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  students  of 
this  institution  have  seen  fit  to  produce  a  Mirror  which  has  ranked 
among  the  very  few  preparatory  school  papers  whose  persistent 
aim  it  has  been  to  maintain  the  highest  literary  standards  within 
their  power.  We  realize  that  Our  powers  have  not  permitted  us 
to  soar  very  high.  Few  of  us  would  ever  reach  Parnassus  if  we 
based  our  claims  to  immortality  on  our  contributions  to  the 
Mirror.  But  we  do  not  look  for  masterpieces  each  month.  We 
ask  only  the  earnest  support  of  the  student  body.  Only  by  the 
assistance  of  contributors  can  the  Mirror  maintain  the  standards 
which  it  has  endeavored  to  uphold  in  the  past.  It  lies  with  the 
school,  not  with  the  editors  alone,  to  decide  what  quality  of 
magazine  Phillips  Andover  shall  show  to  the  outside  world. 

The  Mirror  is  pleased  to  announce  the  election  of  Wood 
Kahler  to  its  editorial  board. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  George  X.  McLanahan  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Mirror  is  again  able  to  offer  cash  prizes 
for  worthy  contributions.  The  conditions  under  which  these 
prizes  are  to  be  awarded  will  be  made  known  at  an  early  date. 

5)j  jfc  *  *  *  * 

We  take  great  satisfaction  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
Mirror  has  been  selected  by  "  The  Critics'  Club,"  to  be  the  official 
organ  of  that  society.  The  Mirror  feels  a  just  pride  in  being 
chosen  to  serve  this  wise  and  worthy  group  and  sincerely  appre- 
ciates the  unquestionable  honor  thus  bestowed. 
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That  the  aims  and  intentions  of  the  above  body  may  be 
clearly  understood  from  the  outset,  before  publishing  any  definite 
subject  matter  the  members  desire  only  that  the  first  issue  of  the 
Mirror  contain  the  constitution  and  this  brief  introduction  in  their 
behalf. 

CONSTITUTION 

OF 

THE  CRITICS'  CLUB 
Andover 
ARTICLE  I 

NAME 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be,  "The  Critics'  Club." 
ARTICLE  II 

PURPOSE 

The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  careful  consideration 
of  subjects  pertaining  to  Literature  in  all  its  branches,  with  a  view- 
to  reflecting  through  the  Mirror,  points  of  interest  in  such  subjects 
as  may  be  thought  worthy  of  note. 

ARTICLE  III 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  club  shall  be  composed  of  five  members  known  to  the  public 
as:  The  Philosopher;  The  Critic  of  Poetry;  The  Critic  of  Short- 
Stories;  The  Critic  of  Essays;  and  The  Dramatic  Critic. 

ARTICLE  IV 

ELECTION    OF  MEMBERS 

New  members  may  be  elected  at  any  time  if  unanimously 
approved. 

ARTICLE  V 

OFFICERS 

The  organization  shall  be  without  officers;  the  Philosopher,  how- 
ever, acting  as  chairman  if  need  be. 

ARTICLE  VI 

MEETINGS 

Meetings  will  be  held  regularly,  every  once  in  a  while  when  all 
members  feel  so  inclined. 

ARTICLE  VII 

QUORUM 

To  constitute  a  quorum  all  members  must  be  present. 
ARTICLE  VIII 

ORDER 

There  shall  be  no  stated  method  of  procedure,  all  meetings  being 
wholly  informal. 

ARTICLE  IX 

AMENDMENTS 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  any  member  of  the  club 
to  suit  himself. 
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IT'S  THE  PERFECT  SERVICE  that  Moore's  always  gives  that 
has  made  enthusiastic  friends  for  it  everywhere.  Ask  any  owner  of  a 
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"Guess  I'll  have  to  see  'Good  Old  Burke, 
the  Tailor, '  pretty  soon.  Both  Dad  and  that 
big  brother  of  mine  told  me  to  be  sure  to  call 
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THE  BELATED  BANSHEE 

THE  wake  was  over.  The  mourners  had  taken  their  pay 
and  gone  off  grumbling  through  the  rain.  Thady  sat  alone 
by  the  fireside  listening  to  the  beating  of  the  storm  upon 
the  thatch  and  to  the  voice  of  the  wind  calling  down  the 
chimney.  He  thought  of  many  things  as  he  sat  looking  into 
the  smouldering  turf  fire.  He  thought  of  the  wake  itself,  of  the 
fine  folk  who  had  come  to  it,  and  of  the  good  potheen  he  had  made 
way  with  himself.  But  most  he  thought  of  red-haired  Kate 
Maloney  and  of  the  strange  sights  and  sounds  which  had  attended 
her  burying. 

"  Why,  'tis  old  Maisie  O'Rourke  herself  is  after  seeing  the 
corpse-lights  eight  separate  times  since  Kate  fell  sick,"  said  Thady 
almost  aloud.   "  As  for  Barney  O'Connell  " 

A  hoarse  low  wail  arose  suddenly  from  without  the  window. 
Thady  sat  bolt  upright  and  listened.  It  came  again,  at  first  indis- 
tinct and  like  a  moan,  then  rose  to  a  piercing  quaver  and  died 
away  again  in  a  long  drawn  cadence. 

"  The  Banshee !  "  cried  Thady,  and  for  a  moment  the  fear 
of  her  half  petrified  him.  Then,  when  one  of  the  long  wails  was 
broken  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  he  began  to  collect  his  wits. 
Could  a  banshee  with  a  hoarse  voice  and  an  attack  of  croup  work 
him  any  great  harm,  he  wondered.  He  even  began  to  grow 
indignant. 

"  A  fine  time,  indeed,  for  the  likes  of  her  to  be  whining  and 
sniffling  about  the  house,  now  that  Kate  is  well  in  her  grave,"  he 
said,  for  Thady  knew  as  well  as  another  that  it  is  a  banshee's 
business  to  warn  folk  of  an  approaching  death,  not  to  come  sighing 
and  sobbing  around  when  everything  is  over. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  potheen  he  had  drunk  made  him  grow  bold 
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of  a  sudden.  Whatever  the  cause,  he  waited  until  he  heard  the 
Banshee  pass  around  to  the  side  of  the  house  away  from  the  door, 
and  then  stole  quietly  out.  He  crouched  down  in  the  dark,  waiting 
for  her  to  come  back  to  the  window.  Presently  she  did,  and  as 
she  was  pressing  her  old  face  up  to  the  glass,  scratching  at  the 
pane  with  her  withered  fingers,  mumbling  to  herself,  letting  out 
a  screetch  now  and  then,  and  doing  all  the  things  a  well-trained 
and  capable  banshee  should,  Thady  jumped  up,  grabbed  hold  of 
her,  dragged  her  into  the  house,  and  shut  the  door  before  she 
could  get  over  her  surprise  and  astonishment. 

When  he  had  got  her  over  to  the  hearth,  pushed  her  down 
onto  a  stool,  and  poked  the  fire  up  to  a  blaze,  he  didn't  wonder 
that  the  capture  was  such  an  easy  one.  She  was  a  wretched  look- 
ing banshee.  The  hair  hung  down  limply  over  her  ugly  face 
so  that  Thady  could  hardly  see  her  beady  little  eyes.  Her  clothes 
were  ragged  and  soaked  through  and  through  with  the  rain,  her 
teeth  chattering,  and  her  whole  body  trembling  with  the  cold. 

"  Oh !  "  she  sobbed,  sticking  out  her  skinny  arms  to  the  blaze. 
"  For  the  love  of  Heaven  get  me  a  bite  to  eat.  'Tis  a  long,  long 
way  I've  come." 

Thady  was  so  dumbfounded  with  the  hideous  look  of  her 
that  he  could  only  stare. 

"  You'll  know  me  next  time  we  meet,  I  dare  say,"  said  the 
Banshee.  "  Why  don't  you  mend  your  manners?  You  could  at 
least  get  me  a  cup  o'  tay.  Come  now,  that's  a  good  boy.  Be  kind 
to  an  old  woman.  D'you  see  how  wet  I  am?  'Tis  a  hard  time 
I've  had  getting  here." 

"  You'd  have  done  better  to  stay  away  altogether,"  said 
Thady.    "  Why  did  you  come?  " 

"  Why  did  I  come  I  "  gasped  the  Banshee,  astonished.  "  Isn't 
Kate  Maloney  dead  ?  " 

"  That  she  is,"  said  Thady,  "  and  more's  the  pity,  for  'tis  a 
sweet  girl  she  was.  But  you're  just  two  days  late.  Kate's  in  her 
grave  now  and  she's  no  need  of  your  services.  A  nice  banshee 
you  make !  " 

"  I  suppose  you  think  I'm  on  this  job  because  I  like  it,"  said 
the  Banshee  leaning  forward.    "  Well,  I'm  not.    D'you  think  an 
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old  woman  would  be  after  going  about  nights  the  way  I  do  if 
she  wasn't  forced  into  it,  D'you  think  I  enjoy  breaking  up  these 
little  marriage-parties,  parting  true  lovers,  giving  death-warnings 
and  all  o'  that?" 

"  You  do  it  often  enough,"  said  Thady.  "If  you  don't  enjoy 
it,  why  do  you  keep  it  up  ?  " 

"  Tis  me  orders,"  said  the  Banshee  impressively,  leaning 
back  again. 

"  Well,  then,  why  didn't  you  come  'round  at  the  proper  time  ?" 
demanded  Thady. 

"  Don't  be  hard  on  me,"  whined  the  Banshee.  "  'Twas  the 
storm  kept  me  back,  and  the  extra  work.  I'm  that  rushed  with 
orders  I  couldn't  go  crying  for  the  High  King  of  Ulster  and  he 
to  be  dying  this  instant,  to  say  nothing  about  your  miserable  Kate 
Maloney.   Is  there  no  potheen  left  from  the  wake?  " 

"  I'd  be  careful  what  I  said  about  Kate  Maloney  if  I  was 
you,  and  as  for  the  potheen,  it's  little  of  that  you'll  get,"  said 
Thady,  a  bit  riled.   "  Just  listen  now,  I've  a  word  to  say  to  you." 

"  I've  no  desire  to  hear  your  words,"  said  the  Banshee 
haughty-like,  making  as  if  to  get  up.  "  'Tis  going  I  am.  I've 
been  in  this  wretched  place  long  enough." 

"  Hold  on,"  said  Thady.  "  You've  not  been  here  half  so 
long  as  you're  going  to  be."  He  pulled  down  a  holly  branch  that 
was  hanging  above  the  door  for  good  luck  and  suddenly  made  a 
circle  with  it  in  the  dirt  floor  clear  around  the  Banshee's  stool. 

When  she  saw  what  he  had  done,  the  ugly  thing  set  up  a 
most  horrible  screeching.  She  knew  he  had  the  best  of  her,  for 
no  banshee  or  other  night-creature  can  cross  a  circle  drawn  with 
a  branch  from  the  sacred  holly-tree.  She  jumped  up  and  down, 
waved  her  arms,  and  shrieked  till  she  was  black  in  the  face,  but 
it  had  no  effect  at  all  upon  Thady's  courage. 

"  Stop  your  yelling,"  said  he  when  he  was  able  to  get  a  word 
in,  "  for  it  will  do  you  no  good  at  all.  I'm  thinking  you  know 
■ —  a  charm  or  two  that  would  make  my  Kate  a  living  girl  again." 

"  You  silly  fool,"  yelled  the  'Banshee,  "  why  should  you  be 
after  disturbing  her  rest  now?" 

"  That's  nothing  to  you,"  said  Thady,  "  you  know  charms  a 
plenty." 
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"  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,"  yelled  the  Banshee  again. 
"  You  do !"  cried  Thady, 

"  I'll  tell  none  of  them  to  you,  anyway,"  she  sneered. 
"  Then  you  can  sit  on  that  stool  till  the  crack  of  doom," 
said  Thady. 

"  Very  well,  I'll  stay  here,"  said  she,  sitting  down  and  pre- 
tending to  be  calm.   "  It's  better  here  than  out  in  the  rain." 

"  Make  yourself  comfortable,"  said  Thady,  sitting  down 
himself.    "  You've  the  devil  of  a  long  wait  ahead  of  you." 

So  they  sat  for  a  while,  glaring  at  each  other  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  fire.   At  last  the  Banshee  began  to  grow  restless. 

"  Let  me  out  of  this,"  she  said.    "  D'you  think  my  time's 

worth  nothing  at  all?    Look  "    She  took  a  small  black 

object  from  her  dress  and  held  it  out  in  the  fire-light — "  'tis  the 
finger  of  a  dead  man.  Take  it  with  you,  and  when  you  get  Kate 
out  of  the  grave,  mark  the  sign  o'  the  cross  with  it  on  her  forehead. 
Then  hurry  back,  the  both  of  you,  for  I  must  be  on  me  way." 

Thady  didn't  wait  for  any  more,  but  grabbed  a  spade  from 
the  corner  and  set  his  hand  to  the  latch.  He  was  just  going  out 
when  the  Banshee  cried : 

"  Wan  moment,  please.,  I  may  as  well  warn  you.  Don't  by 
any  chance  be  after  saying  it  was  the  Banshee  sent  you." 

"  And  why  not?  "  demanded  Thady.  "  I'll  do  as  I  like  about 
that." 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  "  but  don't  say  you  were  never 
warned.    If  you  should  so  much  as  whisper  to  Kate  that  the 

Banshee  "    But  Thady  had  slammed  the  door  before  she 

could  finish. 

Outside  it  was  as  wet  and  miserable  a  night  as  he  had  ever 
known.  If  Kate  Maloney  hadn't  been  mixed  up  in  the  affair, 
nothing  in  the  world  could  have  enticed  him  out  of  the  house, 
He  ran  as  swiftly  as  he  could  to  the  kirk-yard.  When  he  came 
to  it  there  wasn't  one  of  the  dead  but  was  sitting  on  the  top  o* 
the  tombstones  or  else  looking  at  him  over  the  kirk-yard  wall. 
They  were  all  huddled  together  in  their  wet  shrouds,  shivering 
and  shuddering  with  the  cold  and  trying  to  keep  each  other  warm. 
Two  stood  on  either  side  of  the  gate  and  stretched  their  crookec? 
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fingers  out  to  clutch  at  him  as  he  passed  through.  A  whole  troop 
of  the  creatures  had  run  into  the  kirk-porch  to  be  out  of  the 
wet,  and  there  they  sat,  side  by  side,  silently  staring  at  him  as 
the  others  had  done. 

Thady  got  the  kirk  door  open  somehow,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  corner  where  a  fresh  slab  in  the  floor  marked  the  resting- 
place  of  red-haired  Kate  Maloney.  Just  enough  light  filtered 
in  through  the  scattered  windows  for  Thady  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  rest.  He  thrust  the  end  of  the  spade  under  a  corner 
of  the  slab,  pried  it  up,  and  began  to  dig  in  the  soft  earth  under- 
neath. At  last,  when  he  had  dug  down  a  couple  of  feet,  he 
came  upon  something  white.  He  felt  of  it.  It  was  part  of  a 
shroud.  After  that  he  put  down  the  spade  and  dug  with  his 
hands.  The  earth  came  away  easily  for  it  was  not  hard  packed, 
and  before  long  he  had  poor  Kate  lying  there  in  front  of  him. 
She  was  all  done  up  from  head  to  foot  in  her  shroud.  Long 
bandages  were  wound  about  her  head  and  under  her  chin.  A 
cloth  was  tied  over  her  face.  Thady  pushed  it  back,  took  the 
dead  man's  finger,  and  with  it  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
her  forehead.    Kate  sneezed  and  sat  up. 

"  Thady  dear !  "  she  cried  with  a  glad  voice,  undoing  the 
head  bandages  as  soon  as  she  had  got  her  arms  free,  and  pushing 
back  her  shroud. 

"  You'll  stay  with  me  for  good  now,  won't  you,  Kate  ?  "  said 
Thady,  helping  her  to  shake  the  dirt  out  of  her  red  tresses  and 
wiping  her  eyes  for  her  with  a  corner  of  the  shroud. 

"  Sure,  that  I  will,  darlin' !  "  she  answered. 

"  And  you  won't  be  walking  with  that  lying  Paddy  McGee, 
will  you  ?  " 

"  That  I'll  not,"  said  Kate,  giggling. 

"  Nor  go  to  mass  with  dirty  Shamus  O'Rourke  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  Kate. 

"  Nor  make  eyes  at  Barney  Flynn,  will  you  ?  " 
"  No,  Thady." 

"  And  now  you'll  give  me  one  little  kiss,  won't  you,  Kate  ?  " 
"  Sure  as  you  live,  Thady  darlin'  "  said  Kate,  stretching  out 
her  arms  to  him  with  the  sweetest  and  most  bewitching  smile 
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ever  seen.  "  But  you  must  be  after  telling  me  how  you  managed 
to  get  me  out  of  that  dirty  old  hole  and  who  sent  you  here." 

"  Why,"  said  Thady,  never  thinking  of  his  warning,  "  'twas 
the  Banshee  herself  sent  me." 

Instantly  there  came  a  most  horrible  change  over  the  girl. 
She  grew  stiff  as  a  stick  and  toppled  back  into  the  grave  with  a 
horrid  grin  frozen  on  her  white  face.  The  dirt  began  to  fall  in 
over  her,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  Thady  to  do  but  shove 
in  the  rest  of  it  and  put  the  stone  back. 

When  he  got  out  of  the  kirk  he  found  that  day  was  beginning 
to  break.  Everywhere  shrouded  figures  were  picking  themselves 
up  and  scurrying  off  through  the  dawn.  Thady  stumbled  home 
through  the  pale  light  and  found  the  Banshee  still  sitting  by  the 
burnt-out  fire,  fretting  and  fuming  herself  into  an  awful  rage. 
She  was  no  longer  the  drenched  and  wretched  creature  of  the 
midnight.  She  had  dried  her  garments  and  warmed  herself 
thoroughly.  She  smiled  a  wicked  smile  with  her  white  lips  when 
she  saw  him  come  into  the  house. 

He  cast  a  glance  about  the  room.  The  wake  things,  the 
remains  of  the  feast,  and  so  on,  were  still  lying  about  as  they 
had  been  when  he  went  out. 

"  Here's  your  miserable  charm,  you  wretched  creature,"  said 
Thady,  tossing  her  the  dead  finger.  "  And  now  " —  breaking  the 
holly  branch  over  his  knee  — "  this  sets  you  free.  May  I  never 
lay  eyes  on  your  crooked  old  body  again !  "  He  held  the  door 
open  for  her  to  pass  out. 

"  Never  fear,  me  fine  lad,  you'll  not  see  me  again.  But  if 
the  blackest  curse  a  Banshee  ever  set  on  a  rascal  will  be  of  any 
satisfaction  to  you,  take  mine.  'Tis  welcome  you  are  to  it.  Ill 
luck  to  you !  "  And  with  that  she  whisked  herself  off  up  the 
chimney. 

A  ray  of  morning  sun  fell  in  through  the  window.  Thady 
sank  into  a  chair.  "  I  didn't  even  get  my  kiss,"  said  he,  rather 
mournfully,  watching  a  stray  hen  that  sauntered  past  the  door, 
picking  up  a  grain  or  two  here  and  there.  "  Well,  myself  is 
to  blame.   'Tis  a  mess  I've  made  of  things." 


THE  GIRL  AT  RAYNES 


BOHEMIAN  and  exclusive  Raynes,  tucked  away  under  an 
office  building  on  the  strand,  threw  out,  through  its  low, 
half-length  windows,  an  inviting  air  of  seclusion  and 
relief  from  the  excitement  and  the  din  of  London.  The 
thick  walls,  built  of  restful  dark  wood,  deadened  the  sounds  from 
the  street.  To  enter  the  low,  Dutch  room  in  the  late  afternoon 
after  the  lights  had  been  turned  on,  seemed  like  going  from  a 
mad  uproad  into  a  quiet  garden.  To  see  pretty,  attractive  Dolly 
Powell  at  the  first  glance  after  entering,  Dolly,  the  girl  at 
Raynes,  was  to  further  that  impression.  Dolly  had  tyrannized, 
with  her  pretty  ways  and  simple  beauty,  the  patrons  of  "  the 
best  Bohemian  resort  in  London  "  for  two  years  now,  and  had 
come  to  know  the  peculiar  little  wants  of  each.  She  had  matched 
her  wit,  and  not  a  few  times  her  heart,  with  them  until  now  she 
was  the  accepted  attraction  there.  Lately,  however,  they  had 
noticed  that  Dolly  was  becoming  more  quiet ;  that  her  deep  violet 
eyes  were  growing  deeper  and  fuller,  that  she  went  about  her 
work,  singing  softly  a  quaint  little  love  song  which  they  had  not 
heard  before.  They  all  noticed  this,  and  each  felt  an  empty  sad- 
ness in  his  heart.  They  would  have  wished  Dolly  to  remain  the 
same  always. 

The  tall,  old  Dutch  clock  in  the  corner  chimed  the  three 
quarters.  Dolly  looked  up  quickly  to  see  if  she  had  heard  aright. 
Yes,  it  was  almost  six.  The  thought  of  that  hour  made  a  faint 
red  creep  into  her  cheeks,  and  a  delicious  feeling  steal  into  her 
breast,  a  feeling  which  she  would  not  have  exchanged  for  worlds. 
She  looked  over  into  the  corner  of  the  room.  There  a  table  was 
placed  under  a  hothouse  orange  tree.  It  was  the  best  in  all 
Raynes.  And  she  had  always  kept  it  for  him.  When  the  laugh- 
ing, happy,  pleasure-seeking  crowd  began  to  stream  in  at  six, 
or  half-past,  Dolly  always  jealously  guarded  that  table.  In  vain 
an  influential  patron  tried  to  get  it.  Dolly  was  adamant.  Dolly 
was  also  a  power  at  Raynes.  Before  seven  no  one  but  Paul 
Hunter  should  sit  there.  And  Paul  always  came  at  six.  Dolly 
rearranged  the  napkins,  the  silver,  and  the  glasses  all  over  again 
until  she  was  satisfied.    In  that  little  corner  the  delicate  scent  of 
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the  oranges  always  brought  a  memory  of  Italy.  The  glasses 
on  the  table  shone  so  that  the  light  from  near  by  reflected  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Dolly  stood  by  the  table  and  smoothed 
out  the  wrinkles  in  the  linen.  Then  she  took  several  violets  from 
the  bunch  at  her  waist,  intertwined  their  stems,  and  laid  the 
completed  token  by  the  glasses.  The  deepening  violet  in  her  eyes 
matched  the  flowers.  She  looked  at  them,  where  they  lay  on 
the  perfect  whiteness  of  the  cloth ;  then  sighed,  with  a  little 
throwing  back  of  her  head.  If  he  would  only  be  sure  to  come 
at  six,  tonight  of  all  nights. 

Other  men  Dolly  had  liked  at  Rayne's,  but  none  in  just  the 
way  she  liked  him.  This  manly  young  American  had  invaded 
the  very  center  of  her  heart,  like  a  veritable  Hannibal,  and  to- 
night, she  had  determined,  was  to  be  her  surrender.  She  had 
appeared  indifferent  to  him  other  nights,  because  it  was  hard  to 
convince  herself,  after  all  these  little  heart-skirmishes  in  former 
years,  that  she  really  loved.  And,  tonight,  she  meant  to  tell  him 
with  her  eyes.  Dolly  Powell's  eyes  spoke  a  language  all  their 
own,  which  was  easy  to  understand  —  sometimes. 

But  it  was  seven,  now,  and  the  table  under  the  hothouse 
orange  tree,  with  the  white  linen  and  shining  glasses,  was  empty 
as  the  hope  in  her  heart.  "  He  isn't  coming  — he  isn't  coming," 
repeated  itself  again  and  again  in  her  thoughts,  and  poured  a 
whole  world  of  disappointment  and  unfulfilled  hope  into  the 
delicate  features  of  her  face.  In  vain  she  tried  to  muster  the 
power  of  indifference  which  always  before  had  stood  her  in  good 
stead.  Commonplace  answers  to  the  customary  banterings  of  the 
diners  took  the  place  of  the  witty  thrusts  which  heretofore  had 
given  Dolly  the  reputation  of  being  good  company.  More  than 
once  she  narrowly  missed  upsetting  a  table,  as  she  went  about  in 
the  room,  her  usually  leaping  eyes  dull  and  unseeing,  her  hands 
almost  lifeless.  In  her  heart,  she  hated  the  commonness  of  her 
life  here  in  this  fashionable  resort  of  clubmen.  She  would  have 
wished  a  home  of  her  own,  with  the  strong,  masterful  young 
American.  She  remembered  how  frank  and  honest  he  had  been 
in  his  admiration  —  and  love,  too,  she  thought  —  of  her,  in  past 
nights.    And  would  he  not  come  tonight?    Perhaps  he  would 
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never  come.  Perhaps  she  had  been  wrong  when  she  thought  she 
could  read  his  thoughts  about  her.  Almost  fearfully  she  looked 
at  the  clock.  It  was  now  two  hours  past  the  time  when  he  should 
have  come.  A  deep,  dull  sigh  made  her  draw  herself  to  her  full 
height.    Then  she  looked  down,  and  a  great,  round  tear  fell  on 

the  ringers  of  her  trembling  hand. 

*  *  *  * 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  school  days,  Paul  Hunter 
had  entertained  scruples,  drawn  to  a  fine  degree,  of  everythhing 
that  seemed  in  the  least  degree  questionable,  whether  it  had  been 
in  his  athletics,  in  his  every-day  life,  or  in  his  social  obligations. 
Now,  as  he  stood  in  front  of  the  dancing  flames  in  the  fireplace, 
whose  light  was  the  only  one  in  the  darkly-furnished  room,  his 
brow  wringled  up,  and  his  lips  moved  with  the  force  of  his 
arguing  thoughts.  Two  weeks  in  London.  The  year  previous 
in  college  at  Zurich.  And  out  of  all  that  time  just  the  last  few 
days  had  sufficed  to  change  the  whole  aim  of  his  life.  A  girl's 
face,  a  girl's  voice  and  taking  ways  were  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  his  meditation.  In  the  burning  logs  he  saw  her  face, 
shadowed  by  waving  brown  hair.  As  he  heard  the  bell  in  the 
tower  across  the  Thames  boom  out  eight  o'clock,  an  unspeakable 
regret  and  longing  gripped  his  heart,  a  regret  that  he  had  not 
seen  her  face  in  reality  that  night.  It  was  two  hours  past  six 
o'clock  now,  and  every  night  for  two  weeks  past  he  had  come 
to  her  always  at  six,  and  she  had  been  waiting  for  him  —  waiting 
with  her  rare  smile  and  the  warm  touch  of  her  fingers.  It  had 
been  wicked,  almost,  to  make  them  both  suffer,  even  for  this  one 
night.  What  must  she  think  of  him?  He  shook  his  head  sadly 
and  lowered  it.  Heaven  only  knew  how  he  had  been  fighting 
within  himself  for  two  hours  now,  and  he  could  not  go  to  her  in 
this  mood.    It  would  have  been  worse  than  not  going  at  all. 

He  sat  down  in  a  deep  armchair  by  the  fire  and  stared  at  the 
blackened  bricks  behind  the  logs  in  the  fireplace.  "  The  governor 
can't  care,"  he  said  aloud.  "  Don't  you  know  him  well  enough 
by  this  time,  you  scrupulous  young  chump?  Do  you  think  that 
he'd  put  such  a  fine  distinction  before  the  love  of  a  true  girl?" 
His  eyes  took  on  a  soft  radiance  as  though  he  saw  a  pleasant 
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picture.  "  Do  you  think  that  if  he  were  in  your  place,  and  you 
in  his,  that  he'd  wait  for  your  approval  of  her  before  marrying 
the  best  girl  on  earth?  And  yet,  confound  it,  he  might.  She's 
just  a  barmaid  —  just  a  barmaid!!!  Good  Lord,  she's  got  more 
sensible  ideas  in  her  head  than  all  the  women  in  America !  What 
if  you  married  her  tonight! !   You'd  have  to  send  a  cable,  saying 

you  "    He  stopped,  the  hand  which  he  had  been  using  to 

emphasize  his  words  remained  poised  in  mid-aid.  Then  he  leaped 
up  with  an  exclamation,  and  kicked  savagely  at  the  chair.  "  Why 
can't  I  marry  her,  and  let  them  all  go  hang!  But  no!  that 
wouldn't  do  at  all.  You  know  blamed  well  that  wouldn't  do  at  all. 
The  governor  would  get  sore,  and  the  mater,  and  it  wouldn't 

be  right,  anyway,  because  " 

He  took  up  the  evening  paper.  His  eye  caught  the  shipping 
news,  where  an  item  told  of  the  sailing  of  the  "  Caretania  "  that 
morning. 

"  Well,  the  kid's  been  home  a  week  now,"  he  murmured. 
"  Wonder  if  he's  told  the  governor  about  Dolly  and  me." 

On  the  front  page,  at  the  bottom  on  one  of  the  columns,  a 
headline  stared  him  in  the  face. 

BARMAID  WIFE  WILL  BE  WELCOMED 

"  Barmaid  or  no  barmaid,"  said  the  type,  "  if  she 
is  worthy,  she  will  be  welcomed  by  this  family  and 
by  me." 

Then  it  went  on  to  say  that  K.  W.  Hunter,  millionaire  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York-Southampton  Steamship  Line,  had  made 
this  statement  to  a  reporter  in  New  York,  concerning  a  rumor 
that  his  son,  Paul,  now  in  London  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  had 
married  a  barmaid  in  one  of  the  Bohemian  resorts  on  the  Strand. 
It  went  on  to  say  — 

"  The  boy  is  thoroughly  competent  to  take  care  of 

himself.    If  he  has  married  the  English  barmaid,  it  is 

his  own  affair." 

With  bulging  eyes  the  "  thoroughly  competent  boy  "  read 
again  the  little  bit  of  news  that  meant  more  to  him  than  all  the 
steamships  on  the  Atlantic.    From  every  conceivable  angle  he 
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stared  at  the  print.  Then  he  drew  a  deep  breath,  and,  his  eyes 
wandering  around  into  space,  he  said  softly,  "  Father  under- 
stands. He's  a  dandy."  Then  he  threw  down  the  paper,  and, 
with  a  mad  whoop,  leaped  to  the  telephone,  at  the  same  time 
switching  on  the  electric  lights.  He  spun  the  bell-handle  of  the 
telephone.    The  operator  of  the  Savoy  answered. 

"  Give  me  Dolly  Powell,"  he  cried.  "  What !  Oh,  yes  — 
er  —  I  beg  your  —  par  —  yes  —  R  1492." 

jjc  jfc  jjc  JjJ 

At  eight  o'clock,  Dolly  was  sitting  at  the  checking  table  by 
the  cloak-room.  Her  head  was  bowed  as  though  in  sleep,  but 
now  and  again  a  listless  hand  was  raised  to  brush  back  a  brown 
wisp  of  hair.  Suddenly  the  desk  telephone  near  her  head  tinkled. 
She  took  down  the  receiver  and  trembled  as  she  recognized  the 
voice. 

"  Yes  —  this  Rayne's,  yes  —  Dolly  Powell."  Her  voice  was 
wonderfully  indifferent,  but  a  strain  of  suppressed  eagerness  was 
in  it. 

"You've  just  heard  what?    O-o-h !  " 

"Yes,  I  heard  you.  Nothing  the  matter  with  me;  but  I'm 
rather  tired,  I  guess." 

"  Yes,  but  why  didn't  you  come  tonight  ?  I  was  wait  —  I 
mean  I  was  wish  —  that  is  —  I  —  you  must  be  hungry."  Her 
soft  clear  brow  wrinkled  up  vexedly.  She  bit  her  lip.  Every- 
thing was  going  wrong  tonight.  Now  she  was  saying  just  what 
she  did  not  want  to  say. 

"  What!  You  want  to  what?  Don't  be  silly,  Paul.  Marry 
you?  It's  too  absurd."  But  a  king  would  have  given  his  crown 
to  have  inspired  the  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  do,  a  little.   No,  I  can't  say  it.   No  " 

"  No,  Paul,  I  can't  say  it  here.  There  are  too  many  people 
around." 

"  We-e-11  —  yes  —  but  you  know  I  do !  " 

"I'll  say  it  low,  then.  Are  you  listening?"  An  infinitely 
contented  smile  broke  the  delicious  curve  of  her  lips  as  the 
answer  came. 

"  Yes,  I'm  going  to  say  it.  I  —  love  you.  No,  I  can't  say 
it  again.    Don't  be  silly.    No!  Well  —  just  once  more."  She 
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bent  closer  to  the  instrument  and  one  hand  gently  caressed  the 
violets  at  her  waist.    "  I  love  you." 

"  No,  dear,  that's  foolish  —  not  tonight !  You're  getting 
worse  than  ever.  Why,  there  are  a  million  things  to  do.  No! 
Well,  perhaps  —  tomorrow.  -  -  -  -It  doesn't  matter  who  — 
Father  Michelson  would  do  it.  Yes,  I  can  be  ready  at  ten.  What! 
sail  tomorrow  !    I  haven't  a  single  dress  !    Please ! 

"  All  right,  Paul  -  -  -  -  No,  I  won't  say  it  again 
-    -    -  Goodnight." 

James  C.  Thomas 
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TROILETS 

To-day 

Because  she  knows  Love,  it  is  day, 
Forever  though  all  light  may  fade, 

Suns  set,  moons  wane,  all  pass  away; 

Because  she  knows  Love,  it  is  day. 

Whate'er  may  come,  oh  come  what  may, 
A  sure  foundation  there  is  laid, 

Because  she  knows  Love,  it  is  day, 
Forever  though  all  light  may  fade. 

To-night 
The  sun  has  set  beneath  the  sky, 

The  stars  now  tremble  into  view, 
All  clear,  all  calm,  few  clouds  pass  by; 
The  sun  has  set  beneath  the  sky. 
She  knows  Love  still,  oh  ask  not  why, 

She  sails  upon  an  ocean  blue, 
The  sun  has  set  beneath  the  sky, 

The  stars  now  tremble  into  view. 

To- morrow 
Because  she  knows  Love  well  to-day, 

Will  she  as  now  know  Love  to-morrow? 
Let  time  pass  onward  as  it  may 
Because  she  knows  Love  well  to-day. 
But  sweetest  pleasure  may  give  way 

If  she  perchance  should  think  on  sorrow  — 
Because  she  knows  Love  well  to-day 

Will  she  as  now  know  Love  to-morrow? 

Carl  Heath 


THE  GREEN  IDOL 


O  every  aeronaut  there  must  of  necessity  come  moments 


during  which  the  chance  of  escape  from  some  fatal  acci- 


dent  appears  very  slight.  When  Kenneth  heard  the 
blade  of  his  propellor  snap  suddenly,  felt  the  quick  tilting 
of  his  aeroplane  and  the  sickening  swoop  downward,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  surely  reached  the  end  of  all  his  days,  and  that 
only  an  obituary  or  a  few  head-lines  were  left  to  him.  A  moment 
before  he  had  been  calmly  directing  his  course  above  upper  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  crisp  air  of  the  late  November  afternoon,  the 
unclouded  sky  and  generous  sun  filled  him  with  good  cheer. 
Now,  utterly  without  warning,  he  felt  himself  being  hurled  swift- 
ly downward. 

Fortunately  he  had  been  flying  at  only  a  moderate  height 
above  the  roofs,  and  more  by  instinct  than  conscious  intent,  he 
endeavored  to  cling  to  the  framework  in  such  a  way  that  the 
shock,  on  coming  to  earth,  might  be  lessened  in  some  slight 
degree.  Scarcely  before  he  had  time  to  realize  what  was  occur- 
ring, his  machine,  with  a  sudden  swerve,  dashed  itself  against 
the  glass  skylight  of  a  great  residential  building  and  precipitated 
its  driver  into  the  room  below. 

For  a  long  time  he  lay  there,  half  stunned  by  the  force  of 
the  impact.  At  length,  when  his  confused  wits  had  gathered 
themselves  together,  he  extricated  himself  from  the  pile  of  rolled- 
up  carpets  which  had  served  to  break  his  fall  somewhat,  passed 
a  hand  over  his  features  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  were 
still  intact,  and  stood  up. 

Ordinarily  the  room  into  which  he  had  descended  so  uncere- 
moniously must  have  been  somewhat  dimly  lighted,  but  the  great 
jagged  hole  in  the  sky-light  above  him  —  through  it  he  could 
now  catch  a  glimpse  of  blue  sky  and  sun  —  let  in  a  flood  of  light 
and  illuminated  even  the  darkest  corners  of  the  chamber.  Great 
chests,  innumerable  pieces  of  furniture,  and  a  host  of  packing- 
boxes,  occupied  the  entire  floor  space.  Apparently  he  was  in  the 
garret  of  the  mansion,  and,  if  so,  the  only  means  of  egress  must 
in  all  probability  lie  through  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  By 
dint  of  a  moment's  searching  he  found  the  stairway,  and,  after 
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binding  up  a  severely  cut  arm  as  best  he  could  with  a  strip  of 
cloth  torn  from  his  shirt,  he  began  to  descend. 

Once  below,  he  found  himself  in  what  appeared  to  be  the 
servants'  quarters.  They  were  silent  and  wholly  deserted.  An- 
other flight  downward  and  the  rooms  began  to  increase  in  mag- 
nificence and  luxury  of  furnishings  at  every  turn.  Yet  here,  as 
above,  the  long  corridors  with  their  dark  paneling,  and  the  sleep- 
ing apartments  with  their  high  windows  and  heavy,  carven 
furniture,  were  totally  unoccupied.  To  be  sure,  signs  that  the 
place  had  been  recently  quitted  were  everywhere  about.  In  one 
chamber,  where  hangings  of  the  costliest  materials  replaced  the 
more  somber  paneling  of  the  corridor,  a  gown  of  lace  and  satin 
was  laid  carefully  out  upon  a  chair  as  if  ready  to  be  donned. 
Dainty  slippers  waited  beside  it.  In  an  adjoining  room  a  half- 
written  letter,  the  ink  scarcely  dried,  lay  upon  a  rose-wood  writing 
desk.  Several  times  he  fancied  he  heard  voices.  Once  or  twice 
he  felt  sure  someone  was  waiting  for  him  just  around  the  next 
turn  in  the  corridor.  Once,  indeed,  he  had  drawn  aside  a  curtain 
of  heavy  damask,  to  speak  with  the  person  or  persons  who 
seemed  to  be  whispering  behind  it.    But  he  had  found  no  one. 

A  half-opened  window  in  one  apartment  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  out.  He  seized  upon  it,  hoping  that  he  might 
recognize  some  object  or  building  in  the  vicinity  which  would 
enable  him  to  ascertain  his  whereabouts  and  to  infer  in  whose 
palatial  dwelling  chance  and  a  broken  propeller  had  deposited 
him.  To  his  surprise  he  found  the  view  hemmed  in  closely  upon 
all  sides  by  buildings  whose  severely  plain  aspect  and  tiers  on 
tiers  of  expressionless  windows  gave  him  no  clue  to  their  identity. 
He  could,  on  listening  intently,  hear  the  faint  roar  of  the  street, 
but  even  then  was  unable  to  determine  from  what  quarter  the 
sound  came.  So  he  drew  in  his  head  and  passing  out  of  the  room, 
came  at  last  to  a  broad  and  massive  stair  of  marble  which  led 
him  down  yet  another  flight  to  the  living  apartments. 

If  such  could  be  possible,  they  were  even  more  splendid  than 
those  above.  He  passed  from  one  room  to  another,  hoping 
ardently  that  he  might  soon  find  some  member  of  the  household 
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to  whom  he  could  declare  his  plight.  There  was  a  certain  atmos- 
phere about  the  place  which  at  times  gave  him  a  shiver.  The 
afternoon  was  growing  late  and  the  vast  series  of  chambers  were 
filling  with  innumerable  shadows.  In  the  excessive  luxuriance  of 
decoration  there  was  something  almost  oppressive.  He  could 
not  tell  why,  but  the  feeling  seemed  to  grow  as  he  proceeded. 
Many  of  the  hangings  were  oriental  in  design.  Some,  indeed, 
were  obviously  brought  from  India.  Others  were  of  Chinese 
origin.  Wierd  bronzes  of  grinning  eastern  gods,  strange  carv- 
ings in  ivory  stood  side  by  side  with  tall  vases  whose  glazed 
sides  were  much  bescrawled  with  peculiar  inscriptions.  A  heavy 
oriental  perfume,  only  half  perceived,  hung  in  the  air. 

At  last,  on  entering  a  new  room  he  found  an  open  fire  burn- 
ing there.  He  took  courage  and  looked  about  him  in  eager 
expectation.  But  like  all  the  other  apartments  this,  too,  was 
deserted.  Determined,  since  no  one  was  at  home,  at  least  to  make 
himself  comfortable,  he  leaned  "over  the  hearth  near  which  some 
unburned  blocks  of  wood  were  lying.  As  he  was  doing  so,  there 
come  over  him  with  peculiar  distinctness  the  sensation  that  some 
one  was  looking  at  him. 

He  faced  about  swiftly.  In  the  dim  light  the  room  was,  to 
all  appearances,  still  empty.  At  least  it  was  empty  of  any  human 
being  save  himself,  for  his  eyes  now  fell  upon  a  peculiar  object 
before  which  a  blue  thread  of  smoke  curled  upward  from  a  tiny 
pot  of  incense.  In  the  center  of  a  curious  shrine,  formed  after 
the  eastern  fashion,  squatted  a  hideous  little  idol  of  green  jade. 
The  source  of  the  peculiar  perfume  which  he  had  before  re- 
marked was  now  apparent.  But  the  whole  oppressive  atmosphere 
of  the  house,  the  terrible  silence  which  hung  over  it  like  a  pall, 
and  the  strange  whisperings  and  footfalls  which  sounded  from 
time  to  time,  were  not  to  be  explained  away  so  easily.  Indeed, 
the  miserable  little  wretch,  with  his  grotesquely  deformed  limbs 
and  his  horrible  little  leering  squint,  his  oddly  carven  shrine  and 
his  pot  of  incense,  seemed  only  to  intensify  the  mystery  of  the 
place. 

For  some  moments  Kenneth  stood  regarding  the  thing. 
There  was  a  certain  inexplicable  fascination  in  its  expression 
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and  he  tried  to  discover  the  cause.  Was  it  in  that  peculiar  curl 
of  the  lips?  Or  was  it  in  the  slant  of  those  eyes  which  the  eastern 
carver  had  so  cunningly  inlaid  with  shining  gems? 

His  cogitations  were  interrupted  by  the  distant  slamming 
of  a  door.  The  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  became  quickly 
audible,  and  before  Kenneth  was  able  to  draw  back  or  conceal 
himself  in  any  way,  the  hangings  at  one  of  the  doors  parted  and 
a  girl  stepped  swiftly  into  the  room.  Without  perceiving  his 
presence,  she  came  directly  to  the  fireplace,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  pain  and  horror  upon  her  pale  countenance,  knelt 
down  there  to  examine  some  object  which  she  seemed  to  be 
holding  in  her  hand.  As  the  glow  from  the  fire  fell  upon  her 
slight  figure,  Kenneth  could  see  that  she  was  dressed  in  a  neat 
walking-suit  of  gray,  with  a  collar  of  fur  and  a  quantity  of  white 
ruffles  at  her  throat.  Her  hat,  though  large  and  dark,  did  not 
conceal  from  him  the  fact  that  there  was  a  decided  Russian  cast 
to  her  strangely  sad  and  beautiful  face.  Some  noise  Kenneth 
must  have  made  in  leaning  forward  to  view  her  more  closely, 
for  she  looked  suddenly  in  his  direction,  caught  sight  of  him, 
uttered  a  startled  exclamation,  and  sprang  to  her  feet.  She 
drew  back,  apparently  terrified,  then,  seeming  to  gain  confidence, 
came  to  him  quickly  and,  in  a  voice  slightly  foreign  in  its  intona- 
tions, said  ----- 

(The  Mirror  will  award  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best 
conclusion  to  this  story.) 


CHUGI 


MAMORI  CHUGI  was  a  young  Japanese.  His  father  had 
died  in  the  service  of  his  Daimyo  when  he  was  a  little 
lad  of  three.  He  lived  with  an  uncle  in  a  modest  house 
at  the  foot  of  the  Shiro  Yama  or  Castle  Hill  of 
Kumamori,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Shodzu.  His 
uncle  was  a  small  rice  merchant,  but  was  looked  down  upon  by 
the  samurai  who  lived  around  his  store,  because  a  merchant  was 
considered  little  better  than  a  farmer. 

Young  Chugi's  father  had  been  a  brave  samurai  warrior, 
but  had  married  a  fine  girl  of  the  merchant  class  and  so  had  fallen 
in  favor  with  the  Daimyo,  the  father  of  the  present  baron.  His 
mother,  Shizuko,  had  made  great  sacrifices  so  that  Chugi  could 
be  trained  in  the  use  of  the  two-handled  sword,  hoping  that  he 
might  prove  a  worthy  son  to  his  noble  father.  Old  Daimon, 
his  uncle,  had  not  exactly  opposed  this  military  education,  but 
was  not  as  hopeful  as  his  sister  about  the  youth's  future.  There- 
fore, when  Chugi  was  not  engaged  in  fencing  with  a  rattling, 
long  bamboo  foil,  he  had  taught  him  all  about  his  business. 
Now,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  boy  promised  to  be  a  very 
shrewd  dealer,  for  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  war  to  make  him 
don  his  father's  armour  and  go  to  the  front. 

The  Daimyo's  retainers  were  all  paid  in  yearly  allowances 
of  rice.  Of  this  they  traded  a  part  for  the  other  necessities  of 
life.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  a  rice  merchant,  in  those  old  days, 
was  somewhat  like  a  banker  of  today.  He  stored  large  numbers 
of  the  straw  sacks  in  his  fireproof  kura,  and  gave  it  to  his  cus- 
tomers in  exchange  for  barley,  sake,  and  a  little  of  the  coin  of 
the  day. 

All  was  peaceful  and  the  crops  had  been  good  for  the  last 
few  years  so  the  province  of  Shozu  was  very  prosperous  and 
all  the  inhabitants  lived  happy  and  unmolested. 

Chugi's  dearest  friend  was  an  old  soldier  who  had  fought 
many  battles  at  the  side  of  the  boy's  father.  He  had  been  with 
him  when  he  was  struck  down  by  an  arrow  from  a  Keishu 
soldier's  bow.  This  old  Shibata  Keuzo  would  never  tire  of 
telling  Chugi  of  his  father's  deeds  in  battle,  and  all  about  the 
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city  of  Kyoto  where  the  emperor  lived.  How  he  had  traveled 
in  the  train  of  the  old  Daimyo,  when  a  boy,  and  had  visited  the 
beautiful  capital.  Chugi  always  listened  with  great  interest,  al- 
though he  had  heard  these  same  tales  many  times. 

"  Chugi,  my  boy,"  he  used  to  say,  "  some  day  you  are  going 
to  fight  for  your  lord.  I  can  tell  by  the  look  in  your  eye,  that 
you  will  fight  to  the  last  and  never  bear  defeat."  Then  he  would 
go  on  and  describe  just  how  the  hari-kiri  should  be  done  by  a 
true  soldier.  He  urged  him,  if  it  ever  came  to  that,  to  do  it  with 
all  the  rites  which  his  ancestors  had  used  when  beaten  in  battle. 

One  day  in  late  summer, —  Chugi  had  just  turned  twenty  — 
the  farmers  on  the  borders  of  the  province  complained  that  the 
subjects  of  Baron  Motoda  were  raiding  their  kura  and  taking 
their  rice  by  force.  When  the  Daimyo  heard  of  this,  he  sent  a 
small  deputation  to  Motoda,  with  a  present  of  several  pieces  of 
choice  habutai  silk,  and  a  letter,  requesting  him  to  most  honor- 
ably restrain  his  noble  subjects  from  plundering  his  humble  fields. 
The  envoys  were  seized  and  boiled  in  oil,  according  to  the  pleas- 
ing custom  of  the  time. 

When  news  of  this  reached  Kumamori,  there  was  a  great 
stir.  Everyone  knew  that  war  must  follow ;  every  warrior  began 
to  brighten  his  armous  and  sharpen  his  weapons. 

Chugi,  of  course,  hailed  this  chance  to  follow  in  his  father's 
footsteps  with  a  joy  not  unmixed  with  a  certain  pain  at  having 
to  leave  his  mother.  His  father's  armour  fitted  him  to  per- 
fection, so  it  was  brought  out  of  the  kura  and  gone  over  care- 
fully to  see  that  no  cords  were  worn  nor  any  plates  bent. 

At  last  came  the  day  for  him  to  march  forth.    To  his  uncle 

he  bowed  low  and  politely.   When  it  came  to  bidding  his  mother 

good-by,  he  could  hardly  restrain  his  tears.    But,  as  he  had  been 

brought  up  to  do,  he  bowed  stiffly  to  her  and  turned  away. 
*  *  *  * 

Twilight  was  slowly  gathering  over  the  Shirakawa  Plain. 

The  new  moon,  not  yet  illuminated,  stood  high  in  the  sky.  In 

the  dim  light  the  once  beautiful  plain  lay  revealed,  covered  with 

the  dead  and  dying.   The  snug  farmhouses  of  that  morning  were 

but  charred  heaps  of  ashes. 
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Far  over  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain,  a  solitary,  exhausted 
warrior  walked  wearily  along.  Presently  he  came  to  a  gnarled  old 
pine  tree,  standing  near  a  brook.  Under  this  old  tree  the  man 
rested  and  began  to  remove  his  armour.  When  he  took  off  his 
helmet,  the  face  was  shown  to  be  that  of  Chugi.  It  looked 
strangely  older  than  when  in  the  morning  he  had  marched  out 
to  defend  his  home. 

When  he  had  removed  his  armour,  he  bathed  himself  in  the 
brook  and  then,  reclothing  himself,  sat  down  beneath  the  tree. 
Folding  his  arms,  he  began,  in  a  low  chant,  to  invoke  the  spirits 
of  his  forefathers.  As  he  sang  the  twilight  deepened  into  night 
and  only  the  moon  cast  its  cold,  pitiless  light  about  him.  He 
sang  of  his  early  hopes,  his  eager  fight,  and  his  present  defeat. 
As  he  finished  by  imploring  the  spirits  to  permit  his  soul,  so 
soon  to  leave  him,  to  join  theirs,  his  voice  was  broken  by  great 
choking  sobs. 

When  he  had  ended,  he  took  the  shorter  of  his  two  swords 
and  laid  it  on  the  ground  before  him.  A  black  cloud  passed 
before  the  moon,  leaving  all  in  darkness. 

The  flames  from  the  last  of  the  farmhouses  to  be  burned, 
lighted  up  the  plain.  They  showed  a  man  lying  on  his  back, 
under  a  gnarled  old  pine  tree.  A  short  sword  was  thrust  through 
his  body.    A  happy  smile  lighted  up  his  quiet  face. 

The  flames  died  down.  All  was  silent,  save  for  the  shrill, 
distant  cries  of  the  victors. 

S,  C.  Bartlett,  Jr. 


IN  BLUFFS  HALL 


IN  the  third  house  on  Main  Street  lived  four  exalted 
seniors.  School  had  already  been  in  session  several  days 
and  they  had  not  yet  avenged  themselves  on  the  "  fresh 
prep  "  who  had  politely  declined  to  carry  Bonnel's  suit- 
case up  from  the  station.  Sam  Bonnel  was  considerably  smaller 
than  the  offender,  so  the  occasion  had  passed  without  further 
word;  yet  such  a  humiliation  before  a  platform  of  people  was 
by  no  means  to  be  overlooked. 

They  were  all  in  Bonnel's  room  and  the  plan  of  action  had 
been  agreed  upon. 

"  Tomorrow  night,"  repeated  Lauder,  who  sat  in  the  only 
morris  chair,  contentedly  puffing  at  his  meerschaum. 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  overspread  Bonnel's  face  at  the 
suggestion  of  applying  tooth  paste  and  cider  to  the  victim's  head. 

"  Heard  they've  got  a  new  prof,  over  at  Bluff's  Hall,"  added 
Lauder.  "  We'll  have  to  get  around  him  some  way ;  I  believe 
he's  pretty  easy  though ;  takes  fellows  in  French  composition ; 
can't  know  much  about  the  place  —  only  been  here  "two  days. 

"  O,  there's  nothing  to  it,"  put  in  a  third,  "  just  slip  in 
through  the  window,  shut  him  up  before  he  can  make  a  rough, 
teach  him  his  lesson,  get  out  the  same  way;  all,  while  our  re- 
spected friend  is  talking  French.  There  you  have  it  in  a  nut- 
shell." 

Billie  Bristol  slipped  down  from  the  window-ledge,  from 
which  advantagous  place  he  had  been  taking  in  the  little  con- 
spiracy up  to  this  point,  trudged  homeward  with  his  hands  thrust 
in  his  pockets  and  as  pensive  an  air  as  any  aged  philosopher. 

"  Tooth-paste  and  cider !  "  he  murmured  to  himself.  "  Lucky 
thing  old  Marsh  put  me  on  to  this.  I  thought  my  time  was  near 
when  I  heard  Todd  got  his  last  night." 

He  quickened  his  steps  as  a  cold  gust  of  wind  rounded  the 
Anthropology  Building,  and  shortly  after  burst  into  Marsh's 
room. 

"Tomorrow  night!"  he  exclaimed.  "Confound  them! 
tomorrow  night !  " 

*  *  *  * 
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The  moon  coming  out  from  behind  a  cloud  revealed  four 
dark  figures  moving  swiftly  across  the  campus.  A  distant  clock 
pealed  one  long,  doleful  stroke. 

"  There's  not  a  light  in  the  whole  dorm.,"  remarked  Lauder, 
as  they  paused  beneath  the  corner  window  of  Bluff's  Hall.  "  I'll 
get  in  first;  follow  up  closely." 

The  dying  embers  of  the  fire  casting  a  dim  light  across  the 
room  showed  them  the  object  of  their  designs  slumbering  peace- 
fully in  the  further  corner. 

"  All  right,"  whispered  Bonnel,  the  last  to  enter. 

"  Out  of  bed,  Prep !  Get  out,  f reshie !   Make  it  snappy !  " 

A  man  with  a  trim  little  vandyke  beard  stared  at  them  in 
utter  bewilderment. 

"  Vat  eez !  Vat  eez !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  vat  eez  it  zat  you 
vish?   Vat  do  you  mean  by  zis  intruzion?  " 

Bonnel  took  a  step  backwards. 

All  looked  around  the  room.  The  final  flickerings  of  the 
fire  showed  them  that  the  walls  were  bare  like  the  floor.  A 
small  table  and  chair  heavily  laden  with  books  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  room. 

The  indignation  of  the  little  fellow  was  quite  apparent.  He 
rose  and  strode  to  the  table. 

"  Give  me  your  names  if  you  pleeze." 

Bonnel  made  haste  to  apologize  for  the  crowd.  Whether  or 
not  the  irate  little  man  ever  understood  his  explanatory  state- 
ments was  never  discovered.  At  all  events  he  ushered  them  out 
of  his  room  with  great  celerity,  ordering  them  to  report  to  the 
Registrar  the  following  morning. 

"  How  in  thunder  did  we  get  into  the  wrong  room?  "  mur- 
mured Lauder  as  they  recrossed  the  campus.    No  one  replied. 

Back  at  Bluff's  Hall,  Bill  Bris,  alias  Prof.  Andre  Duparc, 
the  French  conversationalist,  removing  the  trim  little  vandyke, 
again  retired  between  the  blankets,  with  a  soft  chuckle. 

L.  D.  Smith 
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Exchanges  should  be  sent  to  20  Bartlett  Hall. 


The  Andover  Press,  Printers 


EDITORIALS 

At  first  thought  it  appears  difficult  to  say  anything  new 
with  regard  to  Andover's  latest  victory  over  Exeter.  Tradition 
seems  to  have  established  certain  little  formulas  and  set  phrases 
from  which  departure  is  not  easy.  Where  last  year's  Mirror 
read,  "  For  the  seventh  consecutive  time  the  Blue  has  humbled 
the  Crimson  and  Gray,"  there  is  little  left  for  us  to  do  but  sub- 
stitute the  word  "  eighth."  We  might  add,  "  Their  team  played 
steady  football  and  their  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  victory  never 
slackened,"  or,  "  They  played  gamely  to  the  very  end."  Both 
these  things  are  equally  true.  Our  New  Hampshire  opponents 
have  at  all  times  distinguished  themselves  as  strong,  unflinching 
fighters.  Yet,  if  there  are  few  new  observations  to  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  game  itself,  surely  something  is  to  be  said  of  the 
splendid  conduct  and  genuine  courtesy  which  the  several  hun- 
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dreds  of  Exonians  who  were  present  displayed.  It  is  no  small 
thing  to  bear  the  pangs  of  defeat  once  and  still  have  the 
heart  and  the  will  to  send  a  cheer  echoing  for  the  victors.  It  is 
a  great  thing  to  bear  defeat  eight  times  and  retain,  in  spite  of  it, 
a  hearty  spirit  of  good-will.  It  was  Andover  scored  and  it  was 
Andover  celebrated  the  game  by  a  procession  and  other  appro- 
priate rites.  Yet  we  imagine  that  there  was  another  sort  of  cele- 
bration that  night  in  the  minds  of  many  people  connected  and  not 
connected  with  Exeter  —  a  celebration  of  those  qualities  which 
make  fellows,  while  tasting  all  the  bitterness  of  defeat,  still  stand 

with  squared  shoulders,  not  men  only,  but  gentlemen. 

*  *  *  * 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  X.  McLanahan  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  Mirror  is  again  able  to  offer  cash  prizes  for 
worthy  contributions.  The  prizes  amount  to  thirty  dollars  and 
are  to  be  given  under  the  following  conditions :  At  the  end  of 
the  fall  term  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  the  best  short  story, 
essay  or  play;  for  the  best  poem  a  prize  of  two  dollars  and  a 
half.  Similar  prizes  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  winter 
term.  At  the  end  of  the  spring  term  one  prize  of  five  dollars 
for  the  best  article  published  during  that  term  will  be  awarded. 
In  each  competition  two  members  of  the  English  department 
of  the  Academy  will  act  as  judges.  The  contributions  published 
in  the  October  issue  will  be  considered  as  entered  in  the  fall 
competition.  Needless  to  say,  these  prizes  are  open  to  the  entire 
school. 


EXCHANGES 


The  Mirror  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  following  ex- 
changes : 

Harvard  Monthly,  Cornell  Widow,  Punch  Bozvl,  Yale 
Record,  Wesleyan  Literary  Monthly,  Hotchkiss  Record,  Her- 
moult e,  Exonian,  Dragon,  Laurenceville  Literary  Magazine, 
Critic,  and  Gonzaga. 

"  What's  in  here?"  asked  the  tourist. 

"  Remains  to  be  seen,"  responded  the  guide,  as  he  led  the 
way  into  the  morgue. —  Jester. 

"  You  may  not  know  it,"  quoth  Samson,  as  he  pulled  the 
pillars  from  under,  "  but  I'm  at  the  bottom  of  all  this." 

—  Yale  Record 

Billy  (critically) — "I  can't  see  why  you  wear  your  auto- 
mobile skirt  so  short." 

Geraldine  (disappointedly) — "  You  can't?" 

—  Cornell  Widow. 

"  I  hate  to  retire  in  public,"  said  the  chauffeur  as  he  put  on 
a  quick  detachable. —  Lampoon. 

>(£  £  %i         .  if:  if;  sf: 

Willie  fell  into  a  deep,  broad  creek, 

They  couldn't  find  him  for  more's  a  week. 

Said  Willie's  ma,  as  fond  tears  riz, 

"  My,  what  a  spoiled  child  Willie  is !  " 

—  Cornell  Widow. 

"  Now  that  is  what  I  call  real  board,"  muttered  the  hungry 
one,  who  gratefully  patted  the  Dining  Hall  steak  with  his  molars. 
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A  COOL  CRISP  EVENING 

That's  the  time  to  be  snug  indoors  beside  the  cheerful 
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DANE  &  MANNING 
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Andover    Pork  Store 
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""THE  P.  A.  Student  rolling  the  best  5  non-consecutive  strings 
1     on  the  ESSEX  STREET  ALLEYS  from  October  9th 
to  December  1  st  inclusive,  will  receive  a  silver  cup  suitably  in- 
scribed.   Cup  now  on  exhibition  at  W.  J.  Burns'  store. 


ESSEX  STREET  ALLEYS  MANAGEMENT 

JACOBS  &  JACOBS 

1080  Chapel  Street,         -         -         New  Haven,  Conn. 

Phone  4415 


"Guess  I'll  have  to  see  'Good  Old  Burke, 
the  Tailor,'  pretty  soon.  Both  Dad  and  that 
big  brother  of  mine  told  me  to  be  sure  to  call 
on  him,  or  his  little  brother,  Billie  Burke,  at 
7  Main  Street,  as  soon  as  I  landed  in  Andover, 
and  the  bunch  here  tell  me  that  was  good  dope. " 
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RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN 


FEW  characters  are  more  perplexing  than  Sheridan's. 
Strength  and  weakness  were  blended  in  him  most  in- 
comprehensibly. He  was  ambitious  and  indolent,  pains- 
taking and  careless.  His  biographers,  many  of  them  incompetent 
or  malicious,  have  painted  him  in  vastly  different  lights.  The 
black  portrait  of  his  enemies  represents  him  as  an  unprincipled, 
licentious  wretch,  an  unblushing  plagarist,  and  a  tinsel  orator. 
The  popular  but  superficial  view  looks  at  Sheridan  as  a  good- 
hearted,  careless  genius,  who  tossed  off  his  comedies  and  orations 
without  an  effort.  Sheridan  himself  strove  to  convey  this  im- 
pression. He  was  careless  and  thoughtless,  it  is  true,  but  he 
had  strong  qualities,  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  and  a  capacity  for 
work,  and  these,  united  with  his  intellectual  brilliancy,  made  his 
success  possible. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1751.  His 
father,  a  strangely  ill-balanced,  whimsical  man,  was  an  actor  of 
some  note,  a  writer,  and  a  teacher  of  elocution.  His  mother  was 
a  woman  vastly  superior  to  her  husband  intellectually.  She  was 
the  author  of  a  popular  novel  and  several  plays.  From  her, 
doubtless,  Sheridan  inherited  his  literary  talent. 

When  eleven  years  old,  young  Sheridan  was  sent  to  Harrow, 
and  there  remained  for  five  years.  He  was  well  liked  by  students 
and  instructors  and  stood  high,  though  he  seldom  studied.  After 
leaving  Harrow  he  lived  with  the  family  at  Bath,  at  that  time 
the  fashionable  resort  of  England.  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  father, 
acted,  taught,  or  lectured- — anything  to  make  both  ends  meet; 
the  elder  brother,  Charles,  assisted  his  father,  and  Richard  did 
nothing.  To  be  sure  he  wrote  a  little  as  a  pastime.  In  partner- 
ship with  Halhed,  a  Harrow  friend,  he  half  finished  a  farce, 
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"  Jupiter/'  and  actually  published  a  volume  of  bad  verse,  alleged 
translations  from  some  unknown  Greek  writer. 

Sheridan's  romantic  marriage  occurred  about  this  time. 
There  was  in  Bath  a  family  of  musicians,  the  Linleys.  The  oldest 
daughter  was  a  marvellous  singer  and  the  beauty  of  Bath  (her 
face  is  preserved  in  Reynold's  portrait  of  St.  Cecilia).  Richard 
Sheridan  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  her  many  admirers  and 
covered  many  a  sheet  of  paper  with  lines  to  his  "  Celia."  A 
dissolute  wretch  named  Matthews  was  another  suitor,  and  it  was 
to  escape  his  persistent  attentions  that  Sheridan  induced  Miss 
Linley  to  flee  to  France  under  his  escort.  They  were  secretly 
married  at  Calais,  and  then  Miss  Lindley  took  shelter  in  a  convent, 
while  Richard  returned  to  settle  with  the  villian,  who  had  been 
making  some  violent  remarks  since  the  elopement.  In  the  first 
duel,  Matthews  was  disarmed  and  compelled  to  beg  for  his  life. 
A  second  duel  followed  shortly,  with  almost  fatal  results. 
Matthews  broke  his  sword  on  Sheridan's  ribs,  and  the  two  rolled 
over  on  the  floor,  Matthews  punching  Sheridan  with  his  broken 
sword  and  calling  on  him  to  beg  for  his  life.  For  some  time 
after,  Sheridan  hung  between  life  and  death.  He  spent  the 
following  year  in  quiet  retirement,  studying  law.  Miss  Linley 
had  been  brought  back  and  was  again  singing  in  public.  The 
families  knew  nothing  of  the  Calais  marriage  and  refused  to 
consider  the  union,  until  after  the  secret  was  disclosed. 

They  were  publicly  married  in  April,  1773,  and  settled  down, 
with  no  apparent  means  of  support,  in  a  cottage  at  East  Burnham. 
Here  they  passed  the  happiest  summer  of  their  lives.  In  the 
winter  they  went  to  London,  took  a  large  house,  and  lived  and 
entertained  royally,  all  on  credit.  But  although  young  Sheridan 
kept  up  appearances,  the  real  condition  of  his  affairs  was  be- 
coming serious.  His  father  had  disowned  him,  his  wife's  family 
barely  tolerated  him,  he  was  running  heavily  into  debt,  and  he 
had  no  resources.  His  wife  could  easily  have  earned  hundreds 
of  pounds  a  week  with  her  voice,  but  he  refused  to  consider  it. 
It  was  not  in  his  nature,  however,  to  be  despondent,  and  his  brain 
teemed  with  brilliant  schemes.  He  hurried  to  finish  The  Rivals, 
a  comedy  which  he  had  long  been  contemplating.  It  was  accepted, 
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and  first  performed  at  Covent  Garden  in  January,  1775.  It 
failed  owing  to  its  outrageous  length  and  the  incompetence  of 
the  actor  who  played  Sir  Lucius.  It  was  withdrawn,  pruned 
judiciously,  shifts  were  made  in  the  casts,  and  it  was  tried  again. 
Praise  was  showered  upon  it,  the  theatre  was  crowded,  and 
Sheridan's  finances  were  saved. 

The  Rivals  remains,  to  this  day,  one  of  the  most  popular 
comedies  on  the  English  stage.  To  be  sure  there  is  nothing  deep 
it  it;  all  the  dazzling  wit  lies  spread  out  on  the  surface,  but  it  is 
lively,  refined,  and  clean.  It  came  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in 
the  unhealthy  atmosphere  which  had  enveloped  the  stage  during 
the  preceding  century. 

Garrick  retired  from  the  stage  about  this  time,  and  sold 
his  patent  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to  Sheridan.  How  the  penni- 
less young  man  was  able  to  raise  £70,000  is  a  mystery.  The  new 
management  did  not  prosper  in  the  first  year,  for  Sheridan's 
own  plays  at  the  rival  theatre  drew  away  the  crowds.  The  appear- 
ance of  The  School  for  Scandal,  however,  met  with  a  reception 
that  quite  paled  the  success  of  his  earlier  plays.  It  is  the  most 
finished  and  brilliant  of  Sheridan's  works.  In  portrayal  of  char- 
acter and  play  of  wit,  it  is  vastly  superior  to  The  Rivals.  Far 
from  being  dashed  off  hastily,  it  was  written  with  painful  slowness. 

The  Critic,  a  farce  satirizing  with  delicious  humor  certain 
forgotten  dramatic  critics  and  the  high-flown  historical  drama, 
was  the  last  of  Sheridan's  literary  contributions.  He  had  for 
some  time  been  longing  to  become  a  statesman,  and  in  1780  was 
elected  to  Parliament.  His  career  there  was  long  and,  as  a  whole, 
honorable.  He  had  keen  insight  and  usually  took  the  right  posi- 
tion. He  opposed  the  policy  pursued  towards  America  and 
Ireland,  defended  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  advocated  every 
measure  of  political  and  social  reform.  His  oratorical  triumph 
came  at  the  Warren  Hastings  trial.  Together  with  his  friends 
Fox  and  Burke,  he  entered  with  all  energy  into  the  prosecution. 
The  charge  of  the  maltreatment  of  the  old  Princesses  of  Oude 
was  assigned  to  him.  For  five  hours  he  held  the  House  spell 
bound  with  the  "  most  astonishing  effort  of  eloquence,  argument, 
and  wit  united,  of  which  there  is  any  record  or  tradition."  At 
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least  so  Burke  declared  it.  The  speech  is  lost,  so  we  must  accept 
this  enthusiastic  opinion  or  none.  It  would  doubtless  be  disap- 
pointing, for,  though  some  of  Sheridan's  speeches  are  full  of 
sound  argument  and  sense,  their  real  power  must  have  lain  in 
their  delivery.  His  unfriendly  biographers  go  so  far  as  as  to 
assert  that  they  are  in  themselves  worthless,  mere  "  theatrical 
thunder,"  designed  to  dazzle  and  blind  the  audience.  The  first 
Oude  speech  had  aroused  the  public  attention  and  when,  five 
months  later,  Sheridan's  turn  in  prosecuting  the  impeachment 
came,  fifty  pounds  was  eagerly  paid  for  a  seat.  He  repeated  his 
former  triumph  and  for  two  days  swayed  the  audience  at  his  will. 

The  Oude  speech  was  the  climax  of  Sheridan's  life.  Already 
the  greatest  orator  and  dramatist  of  the  day,  he  seemed  to  be 
standing  upon  the  threshold  of  a  glorious  career.  In  reality,  he 
had  reached  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  only  decay  lay  before  him. 

While  Sheridan  was  distinguishing  himself  so  brilliantly  in 
Parliament,  his  management  of  Drury  Lane  was  disgraceful. 
Receipts  were  falling  off,  salaries  were  unpaid,  actors  refused  to 
act,  the  theatre  was  going  to  ruin.  Fortunately,  the  actual  man- 
agement was  rescued  from  Sheridan's  hands,  and  in  time  affairs 
improved. 

Sheridan's  first  wife  died  in  1792.  She  had  been  her 
husband's  sympathizer,  helper,  and  guide,  and  her  death  seemed 
to  leave  him  helpless.  He  plunged  into  dissipation  and  wrecked 
his  life.  In  the  company  of  the  dissolute  Prince  of  Wales  his 
character  degenerated  sadly.  In  1795  he  married  again,  but  his 
new  young  wife  was  selfish  and  unsympathetic,  and  exercised  no 
good  influence  over  him.  The  rest  of  his  life  may  be  passed  over 
rapidly.  His  intellectual  brilliancy  had  vanished.  His  public  life, 
though  hardly  distinguished,  was  honorable ;  his  private  life  was 
not.  Disaster  followed  disaster.  In  1815,  he  failed  of  election 
to  Parliament.  He  was  crushed.  He  was  now  a  debauched  old 
man,  his  enthusiasm  and  capability  were  gone,  and  he  was  hope- 
lessly in  debt.  He  died  in  poverty,  surrounded  by  his  creditors, 
in  1816. 

Byron  once  said :  "  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done  has  always 
been  the  best  of  its  kind."    It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration.  He 
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turned  to  comedy  and  wrote  The  School  for  Scandal;  to  satire, 
and  wrote  The  Critic ;  to  oratory,  and  delivered  the  Oude  speeches. 
Yet  his  life  was  a  pitiful  failure.  At  twenty-five  he  had  written 
the  most  sparkling  comedies  in  the  English  language,  and  had  the 
most  brilliant  intellect  of  any  man  of  his  day.  At  sixty-five  he 
died  of  dissipation,  disappointed,  friendless,  and  almost  forgotten. 

R.  L.  Clark. 


BEYOND 

Oh  the  bend  at  the  end  of  the  road! 
How  alluring  the  trend 
Of  this  most  subtle  bend; 
A  promise  of  visions 
Forever  unknown. 


Of  meadows  and  mountains, 
Of  sun-painted  fountains 
And  forests,  of  fancy 
By  tempests  unblown 
At  the  end  of  the  bend  in  the  road 


W.  K. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  CHAUFFEUR 


£  THAT  shall  I  do?  "    pondered  Tom  Garson,  as  he  sat 

\A/  in  a  big  morris  chair  in  the  front  window  of  his 
club,  and  gazed  discontentedly  through  a  blue  haze 
of  cigarette  smoke  at  the  continual  passing  of  automobiles  up 
and  down  the  thoroughfare  before  him,  and  at  the  bustling 
throng  of  Christmas  shoppers  who  hurried  by  in  an  unceasing 
stream.  Tom  surely  was  dejected.  Had  he  not  a  right  to  be, 
when  he  had  played  the  stock  market  and  lost  ?  His  countenance 
showed  that  he  was  discouraged.  He  was  ruined,  as  many  others 
had  been. 

"  Well,  I  am  up  against  it,"  he  observed,  at  length,  to  a 
siphon ;  "  all  the  money  the  old  man  left  me  gone,  and  no  more 
in  sight.  Why,  I'll  have  to  work."  Tom  did  not  know  exactly 
what  the  word  work  meant,  but  his  ideas  of  its  gruesome 
possibilities  were  certainly  not  encouraging.  What  should  he  do? 
His  college  education  had  not  fitted  him  for  anything  in  particular, 
and  he  had  never  before  bothered  his  head  with  the  question  of 
work.  He  thought,  and  thought,  each  plan  seeming  more 
ridiculous  than  the  former  one.  Finally  he  hit  upon  it  —  the  very 
thing!  He  would  be  a  chauffeur.  Why  not?  Had  he  not  driven 
a  car  even  before  his  Prep-school  days?  He  immediately 
wrote  a  "  Want  Ad  "  for  the  Herald,  and  sent  it  off  by  the  club 
messenger.    It  appeared  next  morning: 

WANTED  — A  situation  by  competent  chauffeur.  Wide 
experience.  Best  references.  Address,  R.  Brown, 
c-o  Herald.  . . 

"  M  —  m,  that  ought  to  catch  someone,"  he  remarked,  as  he 
laid  down  his  paper  and  lighted  another  cigarette. 

***** 

"  Honk,  honk !  "  A  limousine  glided  silently  down  the 
avenue,  drew  up  to  the  curb,  and  stopped  before  the  door  of  a 
fashionable  tailor.  The  only  occupant  of  the  tonneau,  a  slender, 
beautiful  girl,  stepped  out,  and  quickly  entered  the  shop. 

"  She  certainly  is  a  queen,"  thought  Tom  as  he  watched  her 
disappear.   "  If  I  only  had  my  money  back  — but  what's  the  use 
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of  wishing.  Why,  I'm  just  a  common  chauffeur,  and  she  prob- 
ably doesn't  notice  me  any  more  than  if  I  were  that  vagrant 
on  the  corner.  But  I  do  wish  Uncle  William  would  loosen  up. 
He  never  will,  though,  I'm  afraid.    I  don't  deserve  to  have  him. 

If  Tom  really  thought  Miss  Stokes  had  not  noticed  him  he 
was  much  mistaken,  for  she  had  been  wondering  and  conjecturing 
about  him  ever  since  he  had  entered  her  employ.  At  the  same 
moment  when  Tom's  thoughts  were  filled  with  his  gloomy  situa- 
tion, she  was  saying  to  her  skirt  fitter,  "  Yes,  he  drives  beautifully, 
and  he's  a  perfect  dear.  And  there's  the  most  delicious  air  of 
mystery  about  him  —  why  it's  quite  romantic.  I  can't  believe 
he's  just  an  ordinary  chauffeur  —  he's  fearfully  attractive,  good- 
looking,  has  the  most  perfect  manners,  and  is  terribly  well 
dressed.  I  know  he's  a  gentleman,  and  I'm  wild  to  know  his  real 
name,  and  why  he  advertised  for  such  a  position.  He  says  his 
name  is  Robert  Brown,  but  yesterday  I  found  one  of  his  cigar- 
ettes in  the  car,  and  it  had  the  initials  '  T.  E.  G.'  on  it  in  gold 
letters ;  so  that  I  know  Brown  isn't  his  name.  Well,  I'll  tell  you 
about  him  when  I  find  out."  she  added,  as  she  turned  to  go. 

On  the  sidewalk  she  stopped.  Tom,  the  common  chauffeur, 
presented  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  He  was  selecting  a  cigar- 
ette from  his  gold  case.  She  watched  him  take  a  match  from  a 
gold  match-box  and  light  up.  The  incongruity  of  the  scene  struck 
her,  and  she  laughed.  But  without  a  word  she  stepped  into  the 
car  and  they  drove  away. 

About  a  week  later  she  was  informed  by  the  butler  that 
Brown  wished  to  speak  to  her.  "  Well,  Brown,"  she  inquired 
as  he  stoood  before  her,  "  what  can  I  do  for  you?  " 

"  I  want  to  ask  a  favor,  Miss  Stokes,"  replied  Brown.  "  I'm 
afraid  I  must  ask  for  leave  Thursday  evening.    I  " 

"  But,  Brown,  Thursday's  Christmas  Eve,  the  night  of  the 
Fosters'  masquerade." 

"  I  know,  Miss  Stokes.  I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  I  really  must 
have  the  evening.  I  have  an  engagement  which  I  can't  possibly 
afford  to  break.    If  you  wish  to  give  me  notice  " 

"  No,  no,  of  course,  I  shall  keep  you.  James  can  take  me. 
It's  rather  disappointing  —  but  if  you  can't  help  it  —  all  right. 
You  may  have  the  evening." 
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"  Thank  you,"  he  replied  quietly. 
Thursday  evening  had  come.  Evelyn  Stokes  was  radiant  with 
excitement,  eyes  flashing  and  cheeks  flushed,  as  she  jumped  into 
the  waiting  brougham.  She  wore  the  costume  of  a  Spanish 
dancer,  and  her  sparkling  eyes  added  to  the  gay  enchantment  of 
her  appearance.  Was  she  not  to  wear  a  mask?  Was  it  not  to 
be  the  grandest  ball  she  had  ever  attended?  Could  she  not  act 
as  she  wished? 

The  drive  to  Fosters'  did  not  take  long,  and  during  it  she 
planned  how  she  would  startle  the  guests  by  her  clever  dancing. 
Soon  she  was  hurrying  up  the  carpeted  stairs  into  the  perfume- 
laden  air  of  the  brightly-lighted  dressing-room.  Hastily  re- 
arranging a  few  wayward  strands  of  golden  hair,  she  hurried 
out  to  the  hostess,  a  cigarette  clinched  tightly  between  her  fingers. 
The  hostess  handed  her  an  ordinary  playing  card  and  briefly 
instructed  her  to  go  into  the  ball-room  to  find  her  partner  for 
the  first  dance.  She  was  off  in  a  flash,  eager  to  join  in  the 
excitement.  After  being  borne  along  in  a  crowd  of  queerly- 
dressed  men  and  women,  she  reached  the  ball-room. 

Once  there,  she  gazed  in  amazement  and  admiration  at  the 
beautiful  array  of  lights  and  colors  with  which  the  great  room 
was  decorated.  She  was  finally  brought  to  her  senses,  however 
by  the  tones  of  a  stalwart  Spaniard,  who  said  to  her,  "  Oh ! 
Carmina,  at  last  I  have  found  you  —  you,  whom  I  have  sought 
in  all  the  provinces  of  our  land.  You  have  the  king  of  spades, 
have  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  big  brother,  I  am  the  lucky  one,"  she  replied, 
vainly  trying  to  imitate  his  Spanish  accent. 

"  Well,  then,  according  to  the  fates,  I'm  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  the  first  dance."  She  nodded,  and  they  started  across  the 
hall,  gliding  rhythmically  to  the  time  of  the  melody  which  floated 
out  from  the  bank  of  palms  that  shrouded  the  musicians. 

From  that  moment,  Evelyn  Stokes  moved  in  a  dream.  She 
danced  with  men  in  every  disguise  possible,  and  became  intoxi- 
cated with  pleasure.  She  was  hot  and  disheveled  and  almost 
exhausted,  but  radiant  with  happiness,  as  she  wandered  away  to 
a  secluded  alcove,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  manly  escort.  His 
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fascinating  waltzing  and  bewitching  manner  had  excited  her 
admiration,  and  she  entered  into  delightful  conversation  with 
him,  without  a  thought  of  the  dances  she  was  "  cutting."  They 
sat  down  upon  a  large  divan  overhung  with  great  branches  of 
holly  and  — mistletoe.  As  the  spell  of  the  situation  settled  upon 
them,  he  glanced  up  at  the  dark  leaves  with  their  gleaming 
waxen  burries,  raised  first  his  mask  and  then  hers  and  kissed 
her  impulsively  upon  the  lips. 

There  was  an  expression  of  surprise  and  wonder  in  her  beauti- 
ful eyes  as  she  looked  at  him,  and  feebly  gasped,  "  Oh  —  my 
chauffeur,  how  could  you !  " 

"  No,"  he  contradicted,  "  your  chauffeur  no  longer.  Hence- 
forth it  is  Garson,  Thomas  Garson,  Esquire." 

"  Not  Tom  Garson,  my  brother's  roommate  at  Yale  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  same." 

"  But,  how  in  the  world  " 

"  Why,  you  see,  I  played  the  market  and  lost.  Didn't  have 
a  cent.  I  had  to  do  something.  But  I've  had  a  visit  from  my 
fairy  god-father  tonight.  My  Uncle  William  has  reimbursed 
me  and  I  am  a  gentleman  of  leisure  again.  Must  I  replace  your 
mask?" 

She  settled  her  head  confidingly  against  his  shoulder  and 
breathed  a  sigh  of  contentment.  "  No,"  she  answered  softly, 
"  No  —  I  guess  not." 

R.  E.  Coleman 


UNGRATEFUL 

A  cast-off  rose  lay  dying  by  the  sea 
Where  hungry  breakers  shouted  dismally, 
When  passed  an  ardent  student  on  his  way ; 
Who,  stopping  low,  with  sympathetic  hand 
Upraised  the  fallen  blossom  from  the  sand. 
Then  with  a  cry  of  anguish  and  dismay 
He  flung  it  near  the  raging  sea  again, 
His  fair  hand  branded  by  a  crimson  stain. 
Then  passed  a  pensive  student  on  his  way. 


A  STOLEN  KEY 


S  the  first  dusky  light  of  morning  shone  through  a  small 


barred  window  in  a  cell  of  the  little  prison  on  the  out- 


skirts of  the  city,  it  revealed,  sleeping  in  his  wretched 
cot,  Henry  Crim,  a  pickpocket  with  a  three  years'  sentence. 
'Twas  the  day  before  Christmas  and  outside  the  snow  lay  deep, 
from  a  storm  of  the  night  before. 

Soon  the  chill  ray  of  winter  sunshine  awakened  the  man 
asleep.  He  presently  arose  and,  with  a  deliberateness  that 
evidenced  a  force  of  habit,  stepped  to  a  corner  of  the  room  and 
knelt  down.  He  cautiously  lifted  a  large  tile  from  the  flooring 
and  disclosed  underneath  a  thin  pile  of  paper  notes,  some  of 
which  crackled  at  his  touch.  He  counted  them  over  several 
times  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  for  many,  many  mornings. 
Even  in  and  about  a  prison  the  opportunity  for  Crim  to  ply  his 
trade  had  not  been  entirely  lacking  as  the  amount  had  been 
steadily  increasing. 

"  'Tis  a  good  little  sum,"  mused  Crim  after  a  time,  as  he 
carefully  replaced  the  tile,  "  and  'twill  serve  me  well  when  I 

leave  this  place  "  he  paused  and  then  concluded  grimly, 

"tonight!" 

Henry  Crim  had  made  his  plans  with  care  and  intended 
that  this  day  should  be  his  last  within  the  prison  walls. 

That  evening  the  keeper,  as  usual,  brought  his  supper.  He 
stayed  but  a  moment  and  then  went  out,  slamming  the  iron  door 
whose  spring-lock  clicked  behind  him.  Crim,  however,  had  done 
his  work  well  and  quickly,  for  clasped  in  his  hand  was  the  key 
to  his  cell. 

It  was  towards  midnight  when  Crim  paused  outside  the 
open  door  of  his  cell  and,  replacing  the  stolen  key  in  his  pocket, 
listened.  All  was  silent  and  in  darkness.  He  skulked  noiselessly 
down  the  long,  cold  corridor  toward  the  outer  door  at  the 
farther  end. 

On  passing  out  he  slipped  on  the  icy  door-sill  and  fell, 
without  a  sound,  into  the  soft  snow  outside. 

Ah,  cruel  fate!    How  often,  on  the  very  verge  of  success, 
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by  one  false  step,  we  lose  all  that  we,  by  so  many  perfect  steps, 
have  so  nearly  achieved! 

Crim  seemed  none  the  worse,  however,  and  paused  a 
moment  in  the  black  shadow  of  the  building  to  brush  the  snow 
from  his  clothes.  Off  to  the  right  he  beheld  the  glimmering 
brightness  of  the  city  where,  cozily  tucked  in  their  small,  warm 
beds,  countless  little  ones  were  sleeping  the  sugar-plum  dreams 
of  Christmas  Eve.  Crim  was  too  far  away  for  the  voice  of  the 
city  itself  to  reach  him,  but  in  the  restless  twinkling  of  the 
lights  he  pictured  to  himself  the  turmoil  and  temptations  to  be 
encountered  there.  It  had  been  very  peaceful  in  his  quiet  cell. 
Then  he  remembered  something  which  in  the  excitement  of  his 
escape  he  had  forgotten  —  his  money.  He  was  seized  with  a 
feeling  of  how  utterly  hopeless  it  would  be  for  him  to  contend 
against  the  conflicting  elements  of  the  outside  world  without  the 
support  of  that.  He  felt  that  it  would  almost  be  preferable  to 
remain  in  the  prison.  At  any  risk,  he  must  not  depart  without 
his  treasure. 

Stealthily  he  retraced  his  steps  and  re-entered  his  cell  through 
the  half -opened  door,  which  slowly  swung  to,  after  him,  and 
closed  with  a  firm  but  gentle  click.  ,  It  was  but  the  work  of  a 
minute  for  his  accustomed  fingers  to  pull  aside  the  tile  and  gather 
up  his  little  hoard. 

Once  more  arising,  he  tip-toed  in  the  darkness  to  the  door. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  it  locked,  for  so  intent  had  he  been  upon 
the  recovery  of  his  money  that  he  had  failed  to  notice  it  close 
behind  him  on  his  last  entrance.  He  reached  in  his  pocket  for 
the  key.    It  was  gone! 

W.  K. 


THE  MAINE  SURVEY 


P  to  the  year  1892  Maine  was  a  veritable  terra  incognita 


I  J  to  archaeologists.  In  that  year  Mr.  C.  C.  Willoughby 
r"  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard,  visited  the  state 
and  made  an  exploration  of  several  sites  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state.  It  was  owing  to  the  very  slight  amount  of  work  which 
had  been  done  within  the  borders  of  Maine,  and  to  the  promise 
of  exceedingly  rich  finds  that  the  Curator  of  the  Department  of 
Archaeology  in  Phillips  Academy  had  in  mind  for  several  years 
the  beginning  of  an  archaeological  survey  there.  Funds,  how- 
ever, with  which  to  carry  the  project  into  practical  effect,  were 
for  a  long  time  unavailable  and  not  until  early  in  April  of  this 
year  was  the  Department  able  to  send  an  advance  agent  through- 
out Maine.  This  person  located  nearly  a  hundred  prehistoric  sites. 

In  May  the  Curator  himself  went  to  Moosehead,  and  in 
company  with  an  Indian  guide,  went  by  canoe  from  North  East 
Carry,  Moosehead,  through  the  famous  Allegash  country  to 
Fort  Kent,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  This 
was  purely  in  the  nature  of  a  reconnoissance.  Fifteen  prehistoric 
sites  were  discovered  on  various  lakes  and  rivers  in  Northern 
Maine.  Early  in  June  six  students  of  the  Academy  joined  the 
Curator  at  Bucksport,  a  quiet  town  situated  on  the  Penobscot 
among  wooded  hills  of  varying  degrees  of  height.  There  three 
or  four  workmen  and  a  cook  were  engaged,  and  the  labor  of  the 
survey  proper  begun.  The  regions  visited  included  that  of  Moose- 
head Lake,  a  portion  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Penobscot,  and  the 
Penobscot  River  itself  from  Millinocket  to  Sargentville  below  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  change  of  scenery  was  continual  and 
the  experiences  which  members  of  the  party  underwent  were 
varied  in  the  extreme.  At  Moosehead,  because  of  the  size  of 
the  lake  and  the  violence  of  the  waters,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
use  of  power-boats.  Twenty-one  points  on  the  lake  were  visited, 
and  numerous  excavations  made;  but  all  the  specimens  found 
indicated  work-shop  sites  rather  than  permanent  villages.  At 
Millinocket  the  survey  proceeded  by  boat  down  to  Passadum- 
keag,  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  by  water.    On  the  trip  a  large 
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bateau  nearly  forty  feet  in  length  was  employed  for  transporta- 
tion. It  was  later  found,  however,  that  ten  men  and  more  than 
half  a  ton  of  luggage  was  too  much  for  one  boat,  so  after  travel- 
ing a  short  distance,  the  party  engaged  a  second  bateau. 

During  the  entire  summer  only  one  serious  mishap  occurred, 
and  that,  fortunately,  terminated  with  no  more  than  a  wetting  of 
the  men  and  the  baggage.  When  shooting  the  rapids  above 
Mattawamkeag,  the  large  bateau  suddenly,  and  with  great  force, 
ran  upon  a  submerged  rock.  Although  the  accident  occurred  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  the  water  was  full  of  large  logs 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  fortunately  no 
logs  passed  near  the  boat  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes.  This 
auspicious  circumstance  afforded  opportunity  for  the  men,  by 
hard  work,  to  pull  the  bateau  off  the  rocks,  bale  her  out,  and  make 
a  landing  on  shore.  As  the  boat  was  leaking  badly  all  the  men 
except  three  walked  down  the  banks  to  Mattawamkeag,  five  miles 
distant.  These  three  stayed  with  the  boat,  and  while  one  bailed, 
the  other  two  rowed  until  the  town  was  reached. 

During  the  summer  four  large  prehistoric  cemeteries  of  the 
so-called  "  Red  Paint  People"  were  found  and  opened.  In  these 
were  discovered  170  graves  and  from  them  something  like  800 
interesting  stone  objects  were  removed.  The  contents  of  the 
graves  indicated  a  culture  different  from  that  existing  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  no  human  bones  remaining  and 
in  many  instances  the  stone  objects  themselves  have  begun  to 
disintegrate.  Professor  Putnam  of  Harvard  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  these  graves  are  extremely  old  —  perhaps  two  or 
three  thousand  years. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  explore  in  Maine  next 
summer  and  to  work  out  in  more  detail  this  peculiar  culture  of 
the  "  Red  Paint  People."  Work  will  be  projected  all  along  the 
coast,  and  as  the  transportation  problem  was  the  most  serious 
one  encountered,  it  will  be  solved  by  the  use  of  a  large  schooner. 
Most  of  the  sites  are  on  navigable  waters :  and  the  only  inland 
points  where  there  appear  to  be  large  culture  areas  are  Sebago 
and  Toddy  pond.  At  these  places  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave 
the  boat  for  several  weeks. 
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The  collection  made  during  the  summer  is  now  on  exhi- 
bition in  the  former  reading  room  of  the  archaeology  building, 
and  is  open  to  the  public.  Great  quantities  of  the  red  paint  are 
exhibited  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  ochre  has  been  buried 
for  an  unknown  length  of  time  it  still  retains  most  of  its  orig- 
inal brightness.  The  collection  constitutes  the  largest  amount  of 
material  ever  secured  east  of  the  Hudson  river  by  an  archae- 
ological survey. 
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EDITORIALS 

There  seems  to  be  at  present,  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
look  down  on  Dickens,  to  put  on  a  tolerant  expression  at  the 
mention  of  his  name,  and  to  murmur  something  about  his  '  ob- 
viousness '  or  his  '  fading  popularity  '.  One  may  no  longer  with 
perfect  propriety  display  emotion  over  the  sea-side  utterances 
of  Paul  Dombey  or  wax  sorrowful  at  the  sad  fate  of  Nell.  When 
your  somewhat  too  ingenuous  enthusiasms  have  led  you  to  speak 
in  glowing  terms  of  Copperfield  or  Chuzzlewit,  your  literary 
friend,  if  he  is  at  all  abreast  of  the  times,  smiles  in  a  superior 
fashion  with  intent  to  say,  "  For  my  part,  /  read  Thackeray." 
He  changes  the  subject  with  as  much  speed  as  is  compatible  with 
civility.  "What  were  your  impressions  of  Clayhanger  ? "  he 
inquires,  or,  "  Do  you  find  that  Chesterton  retains  his  old  mastery 
of  the  paradox?  "   He  leads  you  to  his  book-shelf  and  there  points 
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out  complete  sets  of  the  later  Russians !  Fashions  prevail  among 
readers  quite  as  much  as  among  other  folk.  Just  at  present, 
apparently,  Dickens  is  not  '  worn.' 

Yet  there  come  times,  now  and  again,  when  one  realizes  the 
immense  hold  Dickens  has  taken  upon  our  imaginations,  and 
that,  for  all  we  may  say,  most  of  us  have  a  warm  corner  for  him 
somewhere  in  the  recesses  of  our  hearts.  One  realizes  this  fact 
very  clearly  in  the  Christmas  season.  The  December  magazines 
arrive,  and  most  of  them  have  their  share  of  '  Christmas  '  stories. 
There  are  many  fine  Christmas  stories,  too,  among  their  number. 
But  the  suspicion  still  lingers,  that  even  the  finest  and  most  care- 
fully worked  are  not  so  thoroughly  satisfying  as  certain  old- 
fashioned  Christmas  Tales  we  have  read  afore-time.  The  figure 
of  Tiny  Tim  is  not  one  that  will  soon  fade  from  mind,  nor  will 
Scrooge  and  his  nocturnal  pilgrimage  quickly  be  forgotten.  The 
tales  hold  some  indefinable  quality,  an  atmosphere  which  makes 
them  different  from  all  others  and  lends  to  them  a  perennial  fra- 
grance. They  will  bear  much  rereading,  will  these  Carols.  The 
folk  who  throng  their  pages  are  simple  of  heart  and  sincere. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  very  source  of  their  charm!  Whatever  else 
Dickens  lacked,  certainly  he  was  not  wanting  in  a  spirit  which 
appears  too  rarely  in  our  present  day  literature  —  that  of  frank 
and  open-hearted  sincerity. 

*  *  sfc  *  *  sfs       "       Jfc  $  * 

Conclusions  to  The  Green  Idol  should  be  submitted  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible.  It  is  probable  that  a  selection  of  those 
already  submitted  will  be  published  in  the  January  Mirror. 


EXCHANGES 


The  Mirror  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  following  ex- 
changes : 

Harvard  Monthly,  Phillips  Exeter  Monthly,  Hill  School 
Record,  The  Review,  Lawrenceville  Literary  Magazine,  Her- 
monite,  Gonzaga,  Dragon,  Hotchkiss  Record,  Tiger,  Yale 
Record,  Cornell  Widow  and  Punch  Bowl. 

Kid — How  old  is  that  lamp,  ma? 

Ma — Oh,  about  three  years. 

Kid — Turn  it  down.    It's  too  young  to  smoke. 

— Tiger 

Lady  (to  Hotel  Clerk) — There  is  something  the  matter  with 
the  key-hole  in  the  door  of  my  room ;  I  should  like  it  attended  to. 
Clerk — Yes,  madam,  I'll  look  into  it  this  evening. 

— Tiger 

Waiter — How  will  you  have  your  steak,  sir? 
Minister   (abstractedly) — Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant. 

— Purple  Cozv 

Did  you  hear  about  Bill's  watch? 
Pawned  ? 

No;  there's  a  woman  in  the  case. 

— Yale  Record 

"  I  woke  up  with  a  start  last  night.  I  dreamt  my  watch  was 
gone." 

"Well,  was  it?" 

"  No,  but  it  was  going." 

"  I  had  an  egg  for  breakfast  this  morning." 
"That  so?" 

"  Yes,  and  it  was  a  bird." 

— Tiger 
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"  What's  the  best  way  to  tell  a  bag  egg?  " 
"  I  don't  know,  but  I  would  suggest  that  if  you  have  any- 
thing really  important  to  tell  a  bad  egg,  why  —  break  it  gently." 

—Ex. 

"Didn't  he  fine  you  for  running  over  that  drunken  spirit- 
ualist?" 

"  No,  the  judge  said  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  a  man  from 
striking  a  happy  medium. 

— Yale  Record 
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A  DEAF  AFFAIR 


BEN  Lawrence  lay  watching  the  broad  expanse  iof  the 
Atlantic  which  twinkled  in  a  sheen  of  bright  sunlight. 
He  was  thinking  of  nothing  in  particular,  but  was  allow- 
ing his  thoughts  to  wander  wherever  they  wished.  He 
did  not  notice  a  tall,  lithe  girl  who  had  approached.  Suddenly 
he  was  aware  of  a  hand  forcing  his  head  backward,  and  looking 
up  he  saw  a  smiling  face,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  faces,  he 
thought,  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

"  Dreaming  again  are  you,  brother  mine  ?  "  laughed  the  girl. 
"  I  really  think  the  fairies  have  got  you  —  and  it's  so  early  in 
the  morning,  too.  Now  you  needn't  say  you  were  thinking  of 
me,  for  of  course  I  know  you  were.  But  listen !  I  have  a  letter 
from  Gwendolin  —  she's  really  coming  at  last.  And  I  haven't 
seen  her  since  we  parted  at  college  that  last  day.  Dear  little 
Gwen,  I  can  hardly  wait." 

"Has  she  any  more  names  like  that  one?"  drawled  her 

brother  tantalizingly.    "  If  so  — " 

"  I  think  you're  horrid !    Besides  I'm  going  to  tell  her  what 

you  said.    You  may  think  you're  doing  finely,  but  "  Here 

her  words  trailed  off  into  a  gay  laugh  as  she  turned  and  ran 
back  to  the  house. 

The  boy's  eyes  travelled  over  to  the  heaving  ocean  again. 
"  Wonder  what  she's  like  ?  "  he  thought.   "  My,  I  hope  she's 
good.    Most  anything  would  brighten  up  things  just  at  present. 
She  must  be  a  queen  if  Sis  and  she  were  chums." 

At  last  the  day  of  Gwendolyn's  arrival  was  at  hand.  Far 
down  the  bay  the  shriek  of  the  boat-whistle  faintly  sounded  as 
the  boat  made  a  landing.  Ben  sat  on  the  verandah  with  his  sister, 
and  as  usual,  he  was  gazing  far  out  to  sea  with  a  distant  look. 
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As  the  girl  watched  him,  her  eyes  suddenly  brightened,  and  a 
faint  smile  played  upon  her  lips.    Her  decision  was  quick. 

"  There's  one  thing  I've  forgotten  to  tell  you,"  she  said.  I 
think  perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  it  so  as  to  save  embarrassment 
for  you  both.  Gwendolyn  is  quite  deaf,  and  you  will  have  to 
speak  rather  loudly  in  order  to  make  her  hear.  She's  very  sensi- 
tive about  it,  so  pronounce  your  words  in  a  clear,  loud  tone,  and 
everything  will  be  all  right.  Now,  on  account  of  this,  it  will  be 
much  better  for  you  to  meet  her  here  than  at  the  landing.  You 
understand,  don't  you  dear  ?  " 

He  sank  back  limply  in  his  chair.  No  need  of  gazing  at  the 
unseen  now;  here  was  the  real  thing  —  a  deaf  affair! 

"  Beastly  luck,"  he  groaned.  "  I  knew  something  would  be 
the  matter.    I  never  yet  saw  a  good  one  show  up  when  a  fellow 

wanted  her  to.    Got  to  shout  and  wave  my  arms  and  "  He 

stopped.   The  mere  thought  of  it  all  sickened  him. 

In  the  meantime  two  girls  were  pummeling  one  another  on 
the  dock  as  only  long  separated  girl  friends  can. 

"  You  don't  look  a  day  older,  Gwen  —  not  a  minute !  Do 
you  feel  very  dignified  yet?  Oh,  Gwen,  I  nearly  forgot!  You 
remember  my  speaking  of  brother  Ben?  He's  home  from  Yale 
now ;  graduated  last  June.  There's  one  thing  I  never  told  you. 
I  think  perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  it  so  as  to  save  ambarrassment 
for  you  both.  Ben  is  quite  deaf,  and  you  will  have  to  speak  rather 
loudly  in  order  to  make  him  hear.  He's  very  sensitive  about  it, 
so  remember  to  pronounce  your  words  in  a  clear,  loud  tone,  and 
everything  will  be  all  right. 

A  few  minutes  later  Ben  saw  his  sister  approaching,  accom- 
panied by  a  tall,  auburn-haired  girl. 

"  Red  hair !  "  he  gasped.  "  Ye  patron  saints  of  Troy,  let 
me  die !  " 

As  they  drew  nearer,  however,  he  noticed  the  hair  was  not 
so  red  after  all.  Where  the  sunlight  fell  upon  it,  the  stray  little 
ringlets  shone  like  strands  of  gold. 

"  Very  nice !  "  he  thought. 

The  formalities  were  over  and  the  new  arrival  had  entered 
the  house  to  meet  his  mother. 
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"  Bad  dope,"  he  muttered.  "  Mighty  bad  dope.  Wonder  if 
her  ears  couldn't  be  fixed?  She's  a  peach  —  and  then  some.  If 
I'm  not  mistaken,  it  will  take  much  glad  language  to  get  her 
number.  She's  like  all  the  rest  of  'em —  they're  so  tarnationed 
reserved  after  they  get  through  college! 

They  played  tennis,  they  boated,  swam,  they  did  the  one 
hundred  and  other  things  which  are  usually  done  at  the 
seashore,  but  conversation  was  always  at  low  ebb.  Constantly 
Ben  wished  to  speak,  but  the  thought  of  taking  a  long  breath  and 
shouting  kept  him  quiet. 

"If  she  wasn't  so  passably  good-looking  it  wouldn't  be  so 
bad,"  he  thought.  "  She  certainly  is  good.  But  what's  a  man 
going  to  do  —  shout  so  they  can  hear  him  down  at  Newport? 
Sounds  always  carry  farther  at  night,  too." 

One  morning  Helen  found  her  brother  alone,  working  upon 
a  broken  fish-rod.  Long  since,  she  had  concluded  that  her  joke 
had  worked  all  too  well. 

"  Ben,"  she  started,  "  do  you  know  you  have  a  very  wicked 
sister?  So  very  wicked,  in  fact,  that  she  hardly  dares  to  crave 
forgiveness  " 

Ben  sat  up. 

"Kidding  me,  Helen?" 

"  No,  really,  I'm  not.  I  told  mother  about  it  this  morning, 
and  —  I'm  confessing  to  you  now.  I  told  you  Gwen  was 
deaf  —  I  told  her  you  were  deaf.  She's  almost  as  deaf  as  you 
are.  Am  I  not  a  creature?  But,  Ben,  I  couldn't  help  it.  It  has 
been  such  good  fun  to  see  you  two.  I  have  been  very,  very 
wicked,  haven't  I  ?  " 

Ben  sat  as  though  sitting  were  his  only  ambition.  "  So 
she  wasn't  deaf !    Her  hearing  was  all  right,  after  all !  " 

"  I  thought  one  of  you  would  surely  get  wise  to  it,"  she 
went  on. 

"  How  was  I  to  know  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

Leaning  toward  him  she  mockingly  laughed.  "  Oh,  you  men 
will  never  know  anything  except  as  we  women  tell  you  little 
bits  now  and  then.  My  dear  boy,  you  could  have  whispered  to 
her,  and  if  she  had  answered  "   And  she  was  gone. 
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That  evening,  very  late,  Helen  wandered  out  toward  the 
beach.  The  old  Atlantic  beat  upon  the  shore  with  the  same 
familiar  boom  as  it  had  years  before  when  Ben  and  she  used 
to  wander  along  the  edge  of  the  shining  water,  telling  each  other 
of  the  things  they  would  do  in  the  days  to  come.  Child  dreams 
to  be  sure !   But  now  these  days  had  arrived. 

She  turned  away  from  the  shore  and  strolled  across  the 
spacious  lawn,  by  the  tennis  courts,  and  on  toward  the  colonnade. 
Suddenly  her  heart  quickened,  and  she  stopped.  Someone  was 
already  there  —  two  people,  and  they  were  not  shouting  to  each 
other  now.  Evidently  they  were  not  conscious  of  her  presence, 
so  she  softly  withdrew.  Her  cheeks  burned  with  a  joyous  fire, 
lighting  up  her  beautiful  face  with  happiness.  She  wanderea 
far  down  the  beach,  far  away,  that  she  might  be  alone  and 
think.  Her  thoughts  travelled  back  to  the  colonnade ;  to  the  girl 
she  loved  so  tenderly ;  to  the  boy  who  was  so  dear  to  her. 

"  Back  there  they  are  entering  a  new  world,  a  new  life ;  that 
world  and  life  I  have  hoped  for  and  dreamt  of  so  much  for 
them,"  she  murmured. 

As  she  crossed  the  lawn  on  her  way  to  the  house  a  happy 
laugh  came  to  her,  a  girl's  laugh  full  of  tenderness  and  love. 
She  stopped  and,  as  she  listened  to  the  echoes  thrilling  their  last 
on  the  night's  stillness,  there  came  a  longing  expression  into 
her  eyes  for  a  moment,  but  instantly  disappeared. 

"  It  was  the  only  sure  way,"  she  whispered,  "  the  only  sure 
way ! " 

Stephen  Jones 


"  Would  you  like  to  belong  to  the  Four  Hundred  ?  "  asked 
a  New  York  swell  of  a  pretty  country  girl. 

"  No,  only  to  one  of  them,"  answered  the  sweet  young  thing. 
So  they  were  married  and  lived  happily  six  months  after. — Life. 


AT  THE  STROKE  OF  THE  HOUR 


HE  curtains  parted,  and  a  man  stepped  into  the  room. 


As  he  stole  silently  across  to  a  huge  mahogany  desk 


and  began  searching  for  something  in  the  litter  of 
papers  on  its  top,  the  dim  moonlight,  streaming  in 
through  the  windows  showed  him  to  be  a  middle-aged  man  of 
rather  grave  appearance,  with  hair  slightly  tinged  with  gray. 
He  was  very  well  dressed  and  had  an  air  of  responsibility,  ill- 
befitting  his  present  occupation.  Having  looked  in  vain  for  what 
he  sought  on  the  desk,  he  straightened  up,  drew  a  revolver  from 
his  hip-pocket,  examined  it  closely,  and  replaced  it.  Then  he 
drew  back  out  of  sight  behind  one  of  the  heavy  Oriental  tapes- 
tries which  covered  the  walls  of  the  room. 

This  grim  intruder  had  entered  into  the  mansion  of  Lord 
Northex,  an  English  magnate.  He  was  there  to  prevent  the 
signing  of  a  paper  which  meant  his  own  ruin.  He  could  secure  no 
justice  in  the  courts.  The  deal  was  one  of  that  sort  which, 
although  essentially  "  crooked,"  appeared  perfectly  honest  to  all 
but  a  few  who  understood  the  case.  The  determined  broker 
behind  the  tapestry,  half  mad  with  fear  of  ruin,  had  decided, 
as  a  last  resort,  to  steal  the  paper  if  possible,  and  if  he  failed  — 
then  he  would  not  shrink  from  murder. 

The  magnate  was  due  in  this  room  at  eight  o'clock  sharp. 
The  intruder  would  not  have  long  to  wait  now.  Scarcely  a 
minute  had  passed  since  he  concealed  himself,  when  approaching 
footsteps  became  audible,  the  door  opened,  closed  again,  and 
looking  out  from  his  hiding-place,  the  man  saw  that  a  woman 
had  entered. 

Evidently  she  was  looking  for  someone.  Finding  the  room 
dark,  she  had  turned  to  go  out  once  more  when  the  man  crept 
from  behind  the  tapestry  and  grasped  her  by  the  arm. 

"  Lady  Northex !  "  he  whispered.  The  woman  tried  to 
draw  back,  but  he  held  her  firmly. 

"  Do  not  cry  out !  "  he  commanded  in  a  low  voice,  and,  al- 
lowing her  a  few  moments  to  get  over  her  fright,  he  hastily 
explained  his  reason  for  being  there.  He  showed  in  a  few  words 
how  her  husband  had  defrauded  him  of  his  rights;  how  he  was 
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unable  to  assert  himself,  and  what  would  happen  if  the  papers 
were  signed  that  night. 

She  stared  at  him  blankly,  the  moonlight  falling  down  upon 
her  slim,  youthful  figure,  upon  her  dark  hair  and  her  lovely  face. 
To  think  that  her  husband  was  capable  of  such  a  transaction! 
She  had  never  thought  of  him  as  one  who  would  deliberately 
seek  to  ruin  another. 

"  But  you  must  spare  him!"  she  cried.  "  I  will  get  you 
the  papers."   She  was  on  her  knees  now. 

"  That  will  be  useless,"  he  announced.  "  He  must  consent 
to  drop  out  of  this  affair.  It  means  millions  of  dollars  to  him. 
You  cannot  alter  his  purpose." 

A  look  of  horror  spread  over  her  face.  She  shuddered  to 
think  of  the  possible  outcome.  She  realized  that  she  must  think 
hard  and  fast.    Her  husband's  life  was  at  stake. 

"  Have  you  no  pity !  "  she  said,  looking  up  into  his  eyes. 

He  shook  his  head.   "  He  has  had  no  pity  for  me." 

Driven  to  desperation,  she  cried,  "  But  perhaps  I  can  alter 
his  purpose.  Give  me  a  few  minutes  with  him!  You  cannot 
refuse  me  this.    Give  me  until  the  clock  strikes !  " 

The  man  looked  down  at  her,  touched  with  pity  at  her 
beauty.  As  he  was  gazing  at  her,  again  footsteps  were  heard. 
This  time  it  was  a  firm,  heavy  step,  and  it  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. 

The  woman  rose  and  uttered  a  low  cry.  "  It  is  he !  "  she 
cried.    "  Give  me  a  chance  to  change  him !  " 

"  You  may  have  until  the  clock  strikes,"  said  the  man.  If 

you  have  not  succeeded  by  the  last  stroke  "    He  held  the 

revolver  out  into  the  moonlight. 

"Quick!"  she  cried.  "  Hide  yourself!  He  must  not  see 
you !  " 

Scarcely  was  he  behind  the  curtains  when  Lord  Northex 
entered.  He  was  surprised  to  find  his  wife  waiting  for  him. 
"What  are  you  doing  here  alone  and  in  the  dark,  dear?"  he 
said,  and  then  added,  noticing  her  pale,  drawn  features,  "  What 
is  wrong?    Are  you  frightened?" 
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She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Her  brain  was  active, — 
trying  hard  to  find  some  plan  to  save  his  life. 

"  Come/'  said  her  husband  leading  her  to  a  chair  beside  his 
desk,  and  switching  on  the  light  which  hung  above  it,  "  Come ! 
you  look  tired.  Sit  here  beside  me,  while  I  work."  He  seated 
himself,  took  a  large  blue  envelope  from  his  pocket  and  drew  a 
paper  out.    Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  it  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  am  not  tired,"  she  said,  "  but  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you." 

He  looked  up,  puzzled. 

"  You  have  done  things  to  please  me  now  and  then,  have 
you  not  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  have  tried  to,  certainly,"  he  replied,  still  not  under- 
standing. 

"  Even  when  you  would  have  preferred  to  follow  other 
plans?  " 

"  That  is  so,  surely."  He  was  taking  up  his  pen  as  if  to 
sign  some  paper. 

"  Supposing,"  she  said  —  and  here  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  and  held  it  back  from  the  paper,  "  supposing  I  were  to  beg 
you  very  earnestly  not  to  sign  that.  You  would  not  do  it,  would 
you?" 

His  eyes  narrowed  and  the  lines  about  his  mouth  hardened. 
"  This  is  something  of  which  you  know  nothing  whatever. 
Under  no  conditions  could  I  do  what  you  ask." 

"  But  I  do  know  something  about  it  —  far  more  than  you 
suspect.  You  are  doing  a  great  injustice!  "  She  put  her  hand 
out  toward  the  paper.  "  Give  me  this,"  she  pleaded.  "  Say  you 
will  forget  the  whole  affair." 

The  time  was  growing  shorter  and  shorter.  She  knew  that 
the  clock  would  be  striking  in  a  very  few  moments. 

"  But  things  have  already  gone  too  far.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  drop  out.   The  deal  must  go  through !  "  he  said. 

"  What  if  it  should  be  discovered  that  you,  in  cold  blood, 
sent  men  to  their  ruin ;  that  you  made  families  penniless  and 
turned  children  out  to  starve.  What  would  be  said  of  you  — 
and  of  me?" 
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He  had  not  thought  what  they  would  say  of  her.  He 
would  have  done  anything  to  save  her  honor,  to  keep  her  name 
from  the  slightest  touch  of  disgrace. 

"  You  must  give  up  this  affair !  You  must !  "  she  said  in  a 
tone  which  was  half  commond,  half  entreaty. 

He  was  silent,  almost  moved. 

"  Dear !  "  she  cried,  "  give  me  your  promise  to  drop  this 
affair.    Tear  this  paper !  " 

A  deep  bell  in  the  distance  began  tolling  the  hour.  She 
shuddered  and  drew  nearer  to  him. 

"  For  my  sake !  "  she  whispered.  "  For  my  sake !  Do  you 
grant  me  this  ?  " 

He  turned  towards  her,  looked  deep  into  her  eyes,  and 
replied  softly  — "  Yes." 

E  S.  Coo LEY 


.  The  beautiful  girl  waded  into  the  yeasty  surf.  Presently 
she  uttered  a  shriek  of  terror. 
"  Save  me !  "  she  cried. 

There  were  seven  men  on  the  hotel  piazza.  They  conferred 
hastily. 

Then  the  one  with  the  clearest  voice  called  to  the  struggling 
maiden. 

"  Awfully  sorry,"  he  shouted,  "  but  there  isn't  an  unmarried 
man  among  us." 

Then  the  lovely  girl  ceased  her  struggling  and  presently 
waded  ashore. 


THE  BLACK  FOX 


IT  was  winter  in  the  Canadas,  and  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the 
land.  Two  trappers  in  snowshoes  were  hastening  over  the 
western  trail,  and,  though  they  were  colthed  in  fur,  they 
were  shivering,  for  a  cutting  wind  blew  in  from  the  north, 
and  it  was  very  cold.  They  were  strong  men,  and  rough,  as  was 
their  trade;  yet  their  faces  were  haggard  and  their  eyes  filled 
with  anger,  for  back  on  the  trail  lay  a  dead  man  —  one  who 
had  been  their  friend.  There  he  lay,  clutching  his  fur-pack,  his 
unseeing  eyes  looking  after  them.  There  were  signs  of  a 
struggle  about  him,  and,  where  before  had  been  two  tracks  on 
the  ice-crust,  now  there  was  only  one.  This  track  the  trappers 
were  following,  their  hearts  so  filled  with  wrath  that  sorrow 
was  almost  forgotten. 

They  snow-shoed  on  in  silence.  The  miles  behind  them 
slowly  increased,  but  their  goal  was  still  far  away.  It  was  late 
in  the  year,  the  time  when  night  takes  much  from  day,  and  now 
only  scattered  ribbons  of  twilight  lingered  in  the  sky.  The 
moon,  coming  up,  silvered  the  snow-covered  land,  and,  as  it 
rose  higher,  it  cast  afar  its  pathway  close  set  with  myriads  of 
glittering  diamonds,  and  the  whole  heaven,  from  pole  to  pole, 
was  "  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold."  Below,  on  the 
trail,  moved  the  trappers,  insignificant  specks  of  darkness  on 
the  vast  white  plain.  They  were  numb  with  cold  and  fatigue,  but 
the  desire  for  revenge  drove  them  on. 

At  last,  when  faint  and  almost  discouraged,  they  came  upon 
an  Indian  wigwam,  beside  the  smouldering  camp-fire  of  which  a 
squaw  was  sitting,  stirring,  with  her  long  fingernails,  a  pot  of 
hot  hoose-meat. 

The  woman  sprang  to  her  feet  when  she  saw  them,  the 
white  gleaming  in  her  eyes  and  her  features  twitching  with  terror, 
for  white  men  were  few  in  that  country,  and  she  knew  what 
these  men  had  come  for.  Without  speaking,  she  ran  to  the  wig- 
wam, and  flinging  its  flap  aside,  disclosed  the  bowed  form  of 
an  old  Indian. 

"  Mis-sen-a-bo,"  cried  the  trappers,  "  we  have  found  a  dead 
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man  back  on  the  trail.  Tell  us  what  you  know  of  him,  tell  us 
all,  or  we  shall  kill  you." 

The  squaw  crouched  low  over  the  grey  head  of  the  Indian. 
They  were  two  wild  animals  at  bay,  each  seeking  the  protection 
of  the  other.  The  woman  was  the  stronger,  and  Mis-sen-a-bo 
looked  to  her  for  help  in  his  weakness.  But  her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  white  men,  no  look  or  act  of  whom  escaped  her. 
Then,  falteringly,  Mis-sen-a-bo  replied: 

"  What  the  Long  Knives  say,  I  do  not  know.  They  speak 
of  murder  and  of  dead  men,  but  I  do  not  understand." 

"  We  know  nothing,"  broke  in  the  squaw ;  "  the  Long 
Knives  are  fools,  they  are  come  only  to  steal  our  beaver." 

But  the  trappers  answered  them  boldly.  "  Mis-sen-a-bo, 
you  can  keep  no  secrets  from  us,  who  are  of  the  Hudson  Bay; 
tell  us  all,  or  we  shall  kill  you." 

Then  slowly  the  old  chief  spoke :  "  I  will  tell  the  Great  Com- 
pany what  I  heard,  but  I  saw  nothing.  We  hated  that  dead 
Long  Knife  much,  for  he  had  often  stolen  our  beaver  and  mink 
skins.  We  had  followed  him  for  many  days  over  the  snow 
and  were  waiting  to  kill  him  when  he  should  be  sleeping,  but 
another  knife  first  reached  his  white  heart.  It  was  my  brother's, 
Swa-ni-gob-bo's.  Perhaps  the  Long  Knife  knows  not  how  the 
Indian  loves  the  little  black  fox.  My  brother  is  very  old,  and 
he  has  trapped  all  his  life  for  the  black  fox,  and  when  in  the  last 
moon  he  found  it,  he  wept  and  was  glad.  Each  night  he  slept 
with  the  pelt  beside  him,  and  all  the  days  he  carried  it  in  his 
bosom.  But  that  dead  Long  Knife  came.  He  saw  the  ghost 
fox,  and  he  gave  my  brother  much  fire-water  and  took  his  child 
away.  When  my  brother,  Swa-ni-gob-bo,  awoke,  he  followed 
the  trail  of  the  Long  Knife,  and  in  great  anger  he  killed  him ; 
so  once  more  he  had  his  black  fox,  and  we  were  content. 

"  Now  he  has  set  out  to  the  post  of  the  Great  Company, 
where  he  will  get  us  much  money,  much  food,  much  fire-water. 
We  are  grown  too  old  to  hunt  now,  and  it  will  be  good  to  sit  with- 
out working,  and  eat  all  the  day  long.  Go,  Long  Knives,  and 
leave  us  in  peace !  " 

The  Indians  had  finished  their  story,  they  had  told  all  they 
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knew  of  the  killing;  so  the  trappers  left  the  wigwam  and  began 
again  their  wearisome  journey.  The  night  was  far  gone,  the 
ground  seemed  to  fly  under  their  snowshoes,  for  the  tracks  they 
were  following  were  fresh  in  the  ice-crust,  and  they  knew  that 
their  quarry  was  near.  Suddenly  one  stumbled  and  fell  at  full 
length  over  a  heap  in  the  snowdrift,  and  as  the  other  stooped 
to  lift  him,  they  both  recognized  the  thing  over  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  which  was  lying  so  still  in  the  dim  light  —  it  was 
an  old  Indian,  and  pressed  close  to  his  face  was  the  pelt  of  a 
beautiful  black  fox. 

Allan  Shelden 


THE  SEA  KING 

I  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean 
One  dark  and  lowering  day, 

While  the  surf  beat  in  on  the  stern-faced  rocks, 

And  was  dashed  into  showering  spray. 

While  the  wind  from  the  grey-black  water 

Wailed  on  in  its  endless  way, 

And  behind  me  the  white-capped  mountains 

Looked  down  on  a  world  of  grey. 

I  gazed  o'er  the  grey-black  waters, 

Where  far  in  the  offing,  alone, 

Was  a  ship,  half-merged  with  the  sky  line. 

Now  a  moment  seen,  now  gone; 

And  the  spell  of  the  whole,  wild  sea  was  mine  — 

The  call  of  the  sea  my  own ; 

I  was  one  with  the  viking,  soul  and  blood, 

With  the  wild  grey  sea  waste,  one. 

A.  L  B. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  SWINBURNE 


FOREMOST  among  the  lesser  English  poets  of  the  past 
century  stands  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Born  in 
the  year  of  Victoria's  accession,  he  outlived  by  a  number 
of  years  his  elder  and  greater  contemporaries,  Browning 
and  Tennyson.  His  father,  Admiral  Swinburne,  was  of  North- 
umbrian ancestry;  his  mother's  lineage  can  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  Conquest.  The  poet's  boyhood  was  spent  by  the  sea; 
indeed,  he  was  a  veritable  child  of  the  wind  and  wave,  and 
through  his  works  are  scattered  sublime  glimpses  of  this  early 
environment.    He  died  at  Putney  in  1908. 

Swinburne's  style  differed  from  that  of  Tennyson  in  two 
respects.  The  first  of  these  concerns  form.  Tennyson  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  idyllic  school,  while  Swinburne  is  the  apostle 
of  a  school  which  must  be  characterized  chiefly  by  its  dramatic 
effect.  Secondly,  and  obviously  following  the  first,  is  their 
different  mode  of  expression.  Swinburne  considered  the  idyll 
suited  only  to  the  pastoral  and  such  domestic  poetry;  incapable 
of  bearing  the  fire  of  impassioned  song.  To  the  popular  mind 
the  alliteration,  the  music  of  Swinburne  is  not  equal  to  the  more 
regular  verse  of  Tennyson.  This  is  indeed  a  natural  result  of 
Swinburne's  theory  of  poetic  art,  which  placed  expression  over 
subject-matter,  and  toward  the  realization  of  which  he  strove 
with  noble  idealism. 

Still  another  characteristic  which  tends  to  limit  his  audience 
is  his  aloofness  from  humanity.  He  is  unbending  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  reader.  His  marvelous  involutions  of  rhyme,  the 
mysterious  magic  of  his  stanza  effects,  do  not  appeal  to  the 
common  mind,  which  seeks  subject-matter,  more  or  less,  regard- 
less of  the  form  in  which  the  thought  is  clothed.  Many  indeed 
feel  this  apparent  lack  of  foundation,  failing  to  realize  that 
Swinburne  sought  to  be  ever  a  poet,  and  never  a  preacher,  two 
positions  which  he  deemed  incompatible.  This  attitude  toward 
his  art  has  produced  a  body  of  work,  which  though  surpassed 
in  some  respects  by  contemporary  verse,  has  not  in  modern 
times  been  equalled  for  beauty  of  finish  and  splendor  of 
conception. 
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In  some  of  his  pagan  studies  Swinburne  has  seemed  to 
possess  atheistical  tendencies,  while  in  reality  he  is  painting  his 
subjects  in  the  true  dramatic  light  in  which  he  conceived  them. 
Why  is  it  that  "  Thalassius  "  or  "  Athens  "  cannot  redeem  the 
fatalism  of  "  Proserpine,"  nor  the  profundity  of  "  Hertha  "  atone 
for  the  etheral  music  of  his  exquisite  love  songc? 

To  appreciate  Swinburne  it  is  necessary  to  see  things  as 
he  saw  them.  His  poetry  comes  as  a  challenge  to  the  reader  to 
place  himself  in  the  poet's  place.  Once  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence,  the  beauty  of  sunlit  bays,  the  solitude  of  pasture  and 
upland,  and  the  desolation  of, — 

Lands  that  are  lonlier  than  ruin, 

A  sea  that  is  stranger  than  death; 

Far  fields  that  a  rose  never  blew  in, 

Wan  wastes  where  the  winds  lack  breath, — 

will  be  ample  reward  for  ascending  to  him,  and  shall  create  in 
us  the  free  spirit  in  which  he  sang, — 

My  dreams  to  the  wind  everliving, 
My  songs  to  the  sea. 

R.  F.  Beardsley 


"  I  think  I  shall  give  away  my  bathing  suit,  John." 
"  I  would.    It  gave  you  away  often  enough." —  Judge. 

"  How'd  Johnny's  ma  know  he'd  been  in  the  pantry  stealing 
her  preserves?  " 

"  Why,  the  door  got  jammed,  and  anyway,  Johnny  didn't 
have  the  face  to  deny  it." — Jester. 

Percy  — "  I  say,  Reggie,  old  chap,  let's  do  a  bit  of  slum- 
ming this  fine  evening. 

Reginald — "Surely,  Percy,  but  where  shall  we  go?" 

Percy  — "  Let's  investigate  one  of  those  motion-picture 
shows  one  hears  about." —  Chaparral. 


A  BACHELOR'S  LETTERS 

SIR  ARNOLD  shivered  as  he  walked  back  from  his  office 
through  the  cold,  driving  sleet.  There  seemed  to  be  little 
pleasure  in  the  thought  of  going  "  home  "  to  a  room  at 
the  club.  There  had  always  been  something  lacking,  and 
now,  as  he  shouldered  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  drove 
himself  forward  against  the  beating  storm,  it  seemed  as  if  every- 
thing were  lacking.  Somehow  there  was  little  enough  of  comfort 
in  the  thought  of  a  quiet  smoke  over  the  evening  paper  after  a 
hotel  dinner. 

Sir  Arnold  was  more  human  than  any  of  the  men  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  every  day  would  have  given  him  credit  for; 
behind  that  quick  decision,  unfailing  memory,  and  ready  speech, 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  lawyers  of  his  city,  there 
was  another  side  to  his  character,  which,  by  continual  repression 
had  hidden  itself  so  deep  that  even  he  himself  sometimes  be- 
lieved that  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  Tonight  the  rain  and  the 
remembrance  of  certain  other  stormy  evenings,  long,  long  ago, 
had  brought  to  the  surface  with  more  than  usual  strength  that 
old  feeling  of  the  incompleteness  of  his  life.  After  his  supper 
he  tried  first  a  cigar,  and  then  the  newspaper,  but  after  lighting 
the  cigar  for  the  third  time,  he  threw  it  away,  and  the  newspaper 
was  only  a  string  of  words  meaning  nothing.  He  started  to  pace 
the  floor  and  unconsciously  his  feet  brought  him  to  a  little 
mahogany  desk  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  He  sat  down  and 
opened  a  drawer,  and,  as  he  did  so  a  faint  odor  was  wafted  up 
to  his  face  like  the  scent  of  some  rose-kissed  breeze. 

Sir  Arnold  sat  motionless  for  a  few  minutes,  with  his  head 
in  his  hands.  Then  he  pulled  the  drawer  completely  out,  and, 
carrying  it  under  his  arm,  went  over  to  the  electric  light  and 
turned  it  out.  Drawing  a  chair  up  to  the  blazing  fire  he  sat 
down,  and  placed  the  drawer  on  the  floor  beside  him.  A  fairy 
charm  seemed  to  steal  out  from  the  firelight  and  touch  with  a 
magic  hand  the  whole  room.  It  smoothed  the  wrinkles  from  Sir 
Arnold's  forehead  and  softened  somewhat  the  hard  outlines  on 
his  face.  It  combined  itself  with  the  faint  odor  from  the  drawer 
of  letters  and  altogether  it  changed  the  whole  scene,  until  what 
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had  just  now  been  a  hotel  room,  had  become  a  wonderful  vision 
palace  of  yesterday's  dreams  and  actions. 

Sir  Arnold  stooped  and  picked  a  handful  of  letters  from 
the  drawer.  He  opened  one  and  read  it,  then,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  tossed  it  into  the  fire,  then  another,  and  another. 
Some  he  read  through  once,  some  twice,  and  some  even  three 
times,  yet  always  the  fire  received  them  at  last;  and  so  each 
letter  afforded  a  light  by  which  to  read  the  next  one.  Sometimes 
a  smile  would  steal  over  Sir  Arnold's  face  as  he  read,  sometimes 
just  the  suggestion  of  a  tear  would  appear  in  his  eye,  and  after- 
wards a  look  of  infinite  tenderness  and  longing,  mingled  with  a 
certain  despair  which  was  more  of  a  remembrance  than  a  reality, 
would  make  him  hasten  to  throw  some  letter  among  the  flames. 

At  last,  while  the  flickering  shadows  from  the  last  letter 
were  dying  on  the  wall,  there  was  still  something  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  drawer.  It  was  an  old  photograph,  a  little  faded 
by  time,  but  still  showing  the  outlines  of  a  girl's  face. 

Sir  Arnold  gazed  at  it  long  by  the  uncertain  light  of  that 
last  letter,  but  before  that  light  had  entirely  faded  away,  his  eyes 
filled  and  for  the  first  time  in  years  a  tear  stole  down  his  cheek. 

With  a  hurried  movement  he  threw  the  picture  after  the 
letters  and,  rising,  began  to  pace  the  floor.  The  fire  flickered 
and  danced  away  to  coals,  and  the  coals  faded  and  turned  to  ashes, 
and  when  Sir  Arnold  finally  returned  to  his  chair  only  one 
bright  spark  remained.  He  watched  it  carefully  as  it  changed 
its  shape  and  faded  slowly,  till  suddenly,  like  some  far-off  light 
on  the  horizon,  it  flickered  and  went  out. 

Newton  H.  Foster 


Ada — "  I  wonder  why  she  wears  such  tight  gloves?" 
Eva  — "  That's    the    only    way    she    can    get   her  hand 
squeezed." —  Sun-Dial. 
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EDITORIALS 

Now  that  the  Winter  Term  is  well  on  its  way,  and  the  short 
days  are  with  us,  it  seems  a  proper  time  for  the  manuscripts  to 
increase.  Considering  that  there  is  not,  in  the  immediate  future, 
any  great  school  event  to  which  we  may  look  forward  —  the 
Prom  is  still  some  weeks  away  —  the  editors  of  the  Mirror  may 
perhaps  express  a  hope  that  the  kind  Fates  will  allot  to  them 
a  greater  number  of  contributions.  The  standard  of  the  Mirror 
is  not  so  high  that  it  need  deter  the  most  unpretentious  writer 
from  taking  part  in  the  competition.  And  the  McLanahan 
Prizes  are  surely  a  sufficient  inducement  to  spend  a  little  time 
in  developing  a  plot. 

Some  fellows  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  to  write  a  story 
is  next  to  impossible,  and  that  to  accomplish  that  end  one  must 
be  gifted  with  a  certain  supernatural  power.    Nothing  could  be 
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more  untrue.  Have  you  never  witnessed  or  heard  of  some 
remarkable  thing  that  occurred  during  your  vacations,  or  even 
today,  which  you  were  eager  to  relate  to  your  friends?  Tell  it 
again,  and  in  a  story.  Tell  it  just  as  you  would  to  a  few  choice 
companions.  Have  you  never  seen  a  pretty  girl,  about  whom  you 
have  woven  all  sorts  of  inconceivable  pipe-dreams?  Of  course 
you  have.  Or  an  extremely  old  man,  whom  you  know  has  a 
"  history  " —  say  a  Confederate  colonel  of  guerillas  who  led  his 
men  through  hundreds  of  interesting  adventures?  Tell  about 
them  in  a  story,  and  hand  it  in.  A  general  idea  of  the  kind 
needed  can  be  obtained  from  this  and  the  preceding  issues. 

J.  C.  T. 

The  Mirror  is  pleased  tof  announce  the  following  prize 
awards.  To  the  author  of  The  Belated  Banshee,  a  prize  of  ten 
dollars.  To  Carl  Heath,  a  prize  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  for 
his  poem  Troilets.  The  Mirror  also  acknowledges  the  kindness 
of  Messrs.  Leonard  and  Fuess  for  serving  as  judges  in  the 
contest. 


EXCHANGES 


The  Mirror  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  following  ex- 
changes : 

Harvard  Monthly,  Phillips  Exeter  Monthly,  Hill  School 
Record,  The  Review,  Lawrenceville  Literary  Magazine,  Her- 
monite,  Gonzaga,  Dragon,  Hotchkiss  Record,  Tiger,  Yale  Record, 
Cornell  Widow,  and  Punch  Bowl. 


This  plate's  on  its  second  lap,"  murmured  the  Boston 
maiden  as  she  again  overturned  her  salad  onto  her  gown. 

—  Lampoon 

"  What  is  it  that  you  sit  in,  eat  out  of,  and  wash  your  teeth 
with?" 

"  A  chair,  a  dish,  and  a  toothbrush." — Yale  Record. 

"  We  must  act  quickly,"  whispered  the  tragedian  to  the 
heroine,  just  as  the  tomatoes  began  to  fly. — Yale  Record. 

Percy  asks  if  we  know  anything  which  will  change  the  color 
of  the  fingers  when  they  have  become  yellow  from  cigarette 
smoking. 

He  might  try  using  one  of  the  inferior  makes  of  fountain 
pen. —  London  Opinion. 
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A  VOLUME  OF  SERAPION 


IT  was  so  dark  when  we  arrived,  and  the  sky  so  overcast  with 
clouds,  that  I  was  unable  to  distinguish  even  the  outlines  of 
the  manor.  Medieval  it  was  without  doubt,  for  legions  of 
grotesques  and  gargoyles  grinned  at  us  from  the  portal,  and 
writhed  in  the  carven  foliage  of  the  inner  hall.  The  flaring 
candles  shed  a  peculiar  radiance  upon  beam  and  vaulting,  and 
our  footsteps  echoed  with  uncanny  reverberations  through  the 
dark  chambers.  Yet  the  seemingly  endless  corridors  and  musty, 
book-filled  walls  of  the  immense  library,  whose  half-open  door 
we  passed,  all  possessed  for  me  a  certain  inexplicable  and  even 
fearful  fascination. 

My  host,  Leicester  Davenant,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  upon 
the  entire  buildings  not  with  interest  but  with  obvious  distaste 
and  annoyance.  He  seemed  actually  to  shun  the  sight  of  the 
carven  things  that  swarmed  over  the  dark  walls  and  thrust  their 
ugly  heads  out  of  obscure  corners  into  the  candle-light. 

"  I  am  thinking  of  having  much  of  this  old  carving  and 
wood-work  taken  out  and  the  rooms  modernized,"  he  said 
with  peculiar  earnestness.  "  Why,  I  can't  look  up  without  seeing 
half  a  dozen  of  the  miserable  reptiles!    It's  a  nuisance,  I  say!  " 

"  But  the  house  would  be  ruined,"  I  cried.  "  I  supposed  that 
you  had  greater  respect  for  the  manor  of  your  ancestors.  Such 
an  idea  is  absurd!" 

"  Well,"  he  said,  passing  his  hand  wearily  over  his  forehead, 
"  it  may  seem  absurd  to  you  now,  but  you  will  change.   Wait !  " 

Indeed,  as  time  went  on,  there  did  seem  to  be  a  certain  air 
of  oppressiveness  about  the  place,  an  atmosphere  which  the 
curious  fancies  of  my  host  did  not  serve  to  lessen.  Moreover, 
I  began  to  observe  him  wandering  much  about  the  corridors, 
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and  though  the  fact  in  itself  was  not  unusual,  a  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance which  impressed  me  was  the  frequency  with  which 
he  would  stop  and  listen  to  sounds  which,  for  the  most  part,  I 
was  totally  unable  to  hear.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  fact, 
that,  some  weeks  later  —  weeks  during  which  his  manner  had 
grown  steadily  more  perturbed  and  inexplicable  —  the  incidents 
occurred  which  made  me  perfectly  aware  that  there  was  some- 
thing serious  in  Davenant's  hatred  of  the  house. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  a  day  which  he  had  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  his  studies,  I  sought  him  out  in  the  great 
library.  "  You  have  some  wonderful  books  here,"  I  said, 
glancing  up  at  the  dark  walls. 

He  started  at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  rose  from  the 
table  where  he  had  been  at  work.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  recovering 
himself,  "  the  Devenants  have  been  scholars  from  the  earliest 
times."  He  took  some  volumes  from  a  shelf  and  went  on: 
"  Here  is  the  famous  De  Consolations  Philosophiae  of  Boethius ; 
those  are  works  by  Macrobeus,  Dionysious  Catoun  and  others. 
They  were  all  old  in  Chaucer's  day." 

"  But  is  it  you,"  I  said,  taking  a  small  book  from  his  table, 
"  who  has  so  thumbed  this  poor  volume  of  Serapion  ?  The  day 
is  past  when  men  give  heed  to  such  ideas  as  his.  We  no  longer 
find  evidences  of  life  in  inanimate  objects." 

"  But  is  the  fact  that  we  cannot  always  find  such  life  a 
proof  that  it  does  not  exist?"  he  cried  excitedly. 

"  The  idea  was  only  another  of  the  wild  fancies  of  those  old 
philosophers  who  believed  they  could  transmute  base  metals  into 
gold.    You  would  do  well  to  avoid  your  volume  of  Serapion." 

"But  why  avoid  it?  There  are  forms  of  life  which  we 
can  never  hope  to  explain.  Look!  "  he  cried,  turning  over  the 
leaves  swiftly  as  if  in  search  of  something,  "  never  a  day  passes 
but  I  feel  surer  that  in  those  grotesque  creations  of  the  medieval 
imagination,  those  wild  and  fantastic  carvings  which  swarm 
about  the  house,  there  lurks  a  secret  life  which  is  as  real  and 
potent  as  it  is  mysterious.  Look !  "  he  cried,  pointing  to  a 
passage  and  thrusting  the  volume  into  my  hand. 

The  passage  was  one  whose  monstrous  conception  and 
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hideous  import  is  not  equalled  in  the  whole  range  of  medieval 
literature.  I  had  long  ago  met  with  it  in  my  various  readings. 
I  felt  again  the  thrill  of  terror  which  the  perusal  of  it  invariably 
inspired,  and,  after  feigning  to  read  the  printed  page,  I  returned 
the  book  to  its  owner. 

"  But  I  make  nothing  if  this  jargon,"  I  said.  "  Do  you 
actually  suppose  that  I  am  likely  to  be  filled  with  a  superstitious 
terror  at  the  idea  that  these  hideous  gargoyles  of  yours,  these 
grotesque  and  deformed  creatures  can  in  reality  move  about  your 
dim  and  silent  corridors  in  a  form  as  terrifying  and  with  as 
vicious  and  blood-thirsty  an  intent  as  your  mad  volume  would 
indicate.    You  shame  your  own  " 

"  Good  Heavens !  "  he  gasped,  dropping  the  volume  to  the 
floor  and  clutching  at  my  arm  in  the  extremity  of  his  terror. 
"  Did  you  hear  it?  " 

The  great  library  was  perfectly  silent.  Try  as  I  might  I 
was  unable  to  hear  the  slightest  sound. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  said,  "  you  are  over-wrought.  Leave 
these  books  and  come  outside  into  the  open  air  with  me." 

"  Yes,  let  us  go  outside !  Anywhere  —  anywhere  but  this 
room  with  its  silent  foot-falls  and  moving  shadows !  " 

His  terror  was  so  real  that  even  its  extravagant  source  could 
not  prevent  me  from  feeling  some  portion  of  it  myself.  Together 
we  advanced  toward  the  outer  door,  but  within  a  few  feet  of  it 
he  stopped  and  cried: 

"  No!  Why  go  outside?  Do  you  imagine  escape  is  possible?" 
He  brushed  my  hand  roughly  aside,  and,  turning  from  me, 
passed  in  a  hurried  fashion  down  the  long  dim  corridor  and  dis- 
appeared into  one  of  the  adjoining  apartments. 

I  flung  open  the  door  and  rushed  out  upon  the  lawn  to  pace 
up  and  down  among  the  trees  and  flower  beds  and,  if  possible, 
compose  my  feelings.  "  He  has  overworked  himself,  nothing 
more,"  I  told  myself,  and  yet,  in  the  depths  of  my  heart,  I  knew 
that  it  was  not  true  and  that,  try  as  I  might,  I  was  utterly  power- 
less to  rid  myself  of  the  effect  of  the  volume,  of  the  silent  house, 
his  distraught  manner,  and  above  all,  his  sudden  attack  of  horror 
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at  something  which  my  duller  and  less  sensitive  ears  had  been 
unable  to  perceive. 

At  last,  after  an  hour  or  more,  the  approach  of  night  forced 
me  to  return  within  doors.  The  few  faint  candles  did  not  relieve 
the  ghastliness  of  the  silence  and  darkness  —  a  darkness  which 
seemed  to  be  alive  with  dim  shapes  that  lurked  behind  half- 
opened  doors,  slunk  into  dark  corners,  breathed  their  hot  breath 
upon  me  as  I  passed,  and  followed  my  every  movement  with 
their  eyes.  Seizing  one  of  the  flaring  tapers,  I  forced  myself  to 
descend  the  corridor  toward  the  library,  past  the  clock  with  whose 
solemn  tick  seemed  mingled  the  scratching  of  clawed  feet  upon 
the  floor,  through  a  small  chamber  where  dark  farms  seemed 
awaiting  me,  and  into  another  silent  passage-way  leading  to  my 
own  sleeping  apartment. 

I  had  but  half  traversed  this  passage-way  when  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps  attracted  my  attention.  In  a  moment 
Davenant  had  become  visible  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  corridor, 
and,  catching  sight  of  me  by  the  light  of  a  candle  which  he  bore, 
he  hastened  to  approach  as  if  to  speak  with  me.  But  he  had 
advanced  only  a  short  distance  when  he  suddenly  stopped  and 
cowered  against  the  wall.  It  was  then  that,  with  an  unspeakable 
horror,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  snarl,  low  but  distinct,  and  appar- 
ently within  the  corridor.  It  mounted  into  a  hideous  shriek  and 
died  away,  leaving  the  corridor  more  dark  and  silent  than  before. 
Then  Davenant  turned  and  began  to  run  back.  The  light  danced 
with  peculiar  grotesqueness  about  him :  he  seemed  half  sur- 
rounded by  leaping  shadows.  I  was  rooted  to  the  spot  with  terror 
for  I  saw  that  with  his  free  hand  he  appeared  to  "be  defending 
himself  and  trying  to  beat  down  some  form  or  forms  which  I 
could  not  clearly  distinguish  in  the  uncertain  light. 

It  is  with  shame  that  I  confess  to  have  offered  him  no  as- 
sistance. I  remained  standing  as  I  was,  listening  with  horror 
to  the  sound  of  a  struggle  coming  from  the  library  into  which 
he  had  rushed,  and  to  his  own  wild  cries.  But  most  hideous  of 
all  was  the  fiend-like  yell  which  sounded  at  intervals,  and  the 
whining  that  succeeded  it  and  at  last  died  away  into  the  darkness. 
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Only  then  did  I  summon  sufficient  courage  to  enter  the  lib- 
rary. The  room  was  silent  and  empty  save  for  its  single  occu- 
pant. In  the  pale  light  I  distinguished  the  body  of  my  host,  torn 
almost  beyond  recognition,  lying  on  the  floor.  I  remained  trans- 
fixed, straining  my  ears  for  the  slightest  sound.  But  I  heard 
nothing,  and  in  the  ghastly  light  which  filtered  in  through  the 
panes  from  the  night  outside,  could  perceive  nothing  but  the 
form  before  me  and  a  dim  white  blotch  at  a  short  distance  away  — 
the  volume  of  Serapion,  lying  where  it  had  fallen  that  afternoon 
from  the  hand  of  Leicester  Davenant. 


SIC  SEMPER 

I  met  her  in  the  summer,  this  fair  maid  for  whom  I  yearn, 
Where  the  laughing  waves  and  ripples  love  their  crests  to 
overturn. 

On  the  shore  we  two  would  wander,  watch  the  sails  the  livelong 
day, 

While  the  seagulls  in  their  soarings,  darted  o'er  the  breezy  bay. 
In  the  evening  when  the  moonbeams  their  soft  rays  around 
us  shine, 

'Neath  the  trees  there  I  would  listen,  wait  and  watch  with 
my  divine. 

But  a  time  came  when  fate  destined  we  should  part  for  evermore, 
Hence  this  longing  and  this  yearning  for  the  maid  and  times 
of  yore. 

L.  E.  D. 


THE  ESCAPE  OF  RALPH  YARDLY 


IT  was  circumstantial  evidence  that  had  placed  him  there.  It 
was  circumstantial  evidence,  too,  that  had  kept  him  there 
nine  dreary,  monotonous,  toilsome  years  of  horror  and 
unavailing  labor.  Was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  that  awful  day 
to  be  again  recorded  by  another  cross  scratched  deeply  into  the 
massive  walls  of  his  cell?  Was  that  improvised  almanac  to 
represent  a  decade  of  his  terrible  existence? 

These  were  the  gruesome  thoughts  of  Ralph  Yardly  as  he 
sat  upon  his  crude  bunk,  looking  at  the  cross-barred  streaks  of 
light  which  fell  upon  the  stone  flagging.  But  he  saw  not  the 
shadow  of  this  formidable  barrier,  nor  the  deep  crevices  in  the 
floor  which  the  light  revealed.  He  saw  the  world  beyond,  the 
ambitious  world  of  striving;  humanity  struggling  for  recognition 
while  he  sat  disgraced,  forgotten,  ruined,  and  innocent. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  start.  No,  no,  that  mark  would 
never  be  scored.  He  would  lose  himself  in  the  vast  tide  fighting 
for  respect  and  honor,  or  die  like  a  criminal  before  another  dawn. 

The  roar  of  a  cannon  marked  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The 
prisoner  paced  nervously  from  wall  to  wall  of  his  cell. 

"  Darkness,"  he  murmured,  "  and  I  leave  the  rest  to  fate." 
The  minutes  drifted  slowly  by,  perhaps  never  more  slowly 
for  Ralph  Yardly.   Then  came  the  shrieking  of  the  town  whistles 
and  hundreds  of  workmen  were  released  from  their  daily  toil. 

Yardly  continued  to  pace  his  curtailed  beat,  looking  at  the 
now  dim  light  which  permeated  through  the  tiny  aperture.  The 
guard  would  change  in  a  half-hour. 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  inner  pocket  and  carefully, 
almost  tenderly  produced  a  heavy  wire  a  few  inches  in  length, 
filed  and  oddly  twisted  at  one  end.  Bending  down  before  the 
door  he  listened  for  a  moment,  then  slipped  the  wire  slowly  into 
the  keyhole.  At  first  the  lock  resisted,  then  after  a  little  more 
filing,  the  bolt  slid  slowly  back.  He  glanced  down  the  passage- 
way, but  hearing  the  distant  heavy  tread  of  a  person  advancing, 
drew  hastily  back. 

"  The  guard,"  he  murmured ;  then  almost  aloud,  "  The  mail !" 
The  mail  frequently  contained  large  sums  of  money,  and 
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even  a  small  amount,  if  it  could  be  secured,  would  give  him  a 
start  in  the  world  and  aid  in  his  escape. 

Slowly  he  reopened  the  door  which  swung  easily  on  its  well- 
oiled  hinges.  Then,  as  if  by  after- thought,  he  slipped  off  his 
stripped  jacket  and  tore  the  sleeve  from  the  shoulder. 

The  approaching  footsteps  grew  more  audible  as  the  individ- 
ual advanced.  One  moment.  Two  moments.  He  crouched  back. 
The  guard  was  a  few  cells  from  his.  With  a  sudden  leap  he 
hurled  himself  at  the  guard's  throat.  Both  fell  with  a  crash  in 
the  cell.    A  second  later  the  victim  lay  gagged  and  motionless. 

Yardly  rose  and  leaned  against  the  wall  in  horror.  A  tiny 
stream  of  blood  flowed  from  a  scar  on  the  back  of  the  guard's 
head,  whose  groan  aroused  Yardly  with  a  start,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  pistol  shot. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  clothed  in  a  blue  uniform,  with 
a  bundle  of  letters  under  his  arm.  The  door  closed  with  a  click 
behind  him.  He  made  his  way  swiftly  down  the  passage  and 
nodded  familiarly  to  the  sentry  as  he  traversed  the  polished 
cobbles  of  the  court-yard.  The  gates  were  swung  open  to  allow 
him  to  pass  out.  He  turned  up  the  road  with  his  back  to  the  town 
and  filled  his  lungs  with  the  cool  air  of  the  October  evening. 

Would  the  guard  die?  Truly,  death  itself  had  been  written 
on  his  colorless  face.  If  he  himself  were  captured,  would  he 
be  condemned  as  a  murderer?  Indeed,  it  had  been  an  accident, 
but  could  the  jury  be  convinced  that  a  prisoner,  found  guilty  of 
an  enormous  theft,  had  accidentally  committed  this  outrage? 

He  shuddered  involuntarily  at  the  thought,  and  broke  into  a 
run  down  the  road.  Thinking  he  heard  a  sound  behind,  he 
glanced  over  his  shoulder,  but  only  the  massive  walls  of  the 
prison  could  be  seen,  dimly  outlined  against  the  dark  sky. 

He  burst  into  the  woods  on  his  right  and  ran  on,  on, 
whither  he  knew  not,  save  that  each  step  carried  him  farther 
from  that  monstrous  spectre.  Then  his  burning  lungs,  his 
aching  limbs,  rebelled  against  him.  He  became  dizzy,  staggered 
on  a  few  paces,  and  fell  upon  the  soft  ground.  Recovering 
shortly,  he  felt  of  his  muddy  clothes. 

"  The  uniform,"  he  gasped,  "  it  will  betray  me!  " 
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He  staggered  to  his  feet  again  and  hurried  on  at  a  slow  trot. 
Presently  he  perceived  a  light  shining  through  the  trees.  It 
came  from  within  a  small,  shabby-looking  hut.  He  peered  in 
through  the  window;  apparently  it  was  unoccupied.  The  door 
being  unlocked,  he  stepped  in.  In  a  corner  lay  a  heap  of  dis- 
carded clothing.  A  moment  later  he  emerged  from  the  hut 
clad  in  corduroy  trousers,  a  tattered  sweatrer,  and  a  slouch  hat 
pulled  down  about  his  face.  He  now  continued,  refreshed  by 
the  change  of  clothes. 

The  lights  of  the  town  soon  appeared  before  him.  He  found 
a  road  and  hastened  on.  Houses  loomed  up  on  both  sides.  An 
occasional  person  passed  him.  He  paused  for  a  moment  before 
a  cafe;  then  turned  in  and  seated  himself  at  a  small  table  in  the 
further  corner  of  the  room. 

"  Later,"  he  said  to  the  waiter  who  approached. 

He  laid  his  treasured  bundle  of  letters  before  him,  opening 
each  carefully  in  anticipation  of  finding  something  with  which 
he  could  make  his  start. 

The  pile  of  unopened  letters  was  rapidly  decreasing  and  no 
money  had  been  found,  when  he  paused;  his  lips  parted  slightly; 
his  hand  shook  violently ;  a  vivid  whiteness  overspread  his  coun- 
tenance, ghastly  to  behold.  With  his  eyes  riveted  to  the  paper, 
he  gasped  half  to  himself,  half  aloud, 

"  Governor  Charles  Fennel  pardons  Ralph  Yardly,  convicted 
in  1902.  John  Hart,  lately  deceased,  confessed  himself  guilty 
on  his  death-bed." 

The  paper  fell  to  the  floor.  Yardly  sank  with  a  groan  upon 
the  table,  his  face  buried  in  his  arms. 


THE  GREEN  IDOL 


[The  first  part  of  this  story  was  printed,  without  an  ending,  in  the 
November  Mirror,  and  the  offer  of  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best 
conclusion  was  announced  at  that  time.  We  are  pleased  to  present  below 
the  conclusion  which  was  judged  worthiest  of  first  place.  Kenneth  Ramsay, 
according  to  the  portion  of  the  tale  already  published,  has  been  hurled  from 
his  aeroplane  through  the  skylight  of  what  he  discovers  to  be  a  vast  and 
richly  furnished,  but  apparently  deserted  mansion.  His  investigations  are 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  distraught  but  beautiful  girl,  who  advances 
to  him  as  if  for  help.    The  conclusion  deals  with  the  story  from  this  point.] 

4  4T^  *s  Kenneth  Ramsay!     You   were   talking  with  my 
husband  ? " 

Kenneth  started  like  a  stupid  schoolboy.  "  Madame  la 
comtesse !  "  said  he,  at  length,  slowly,  in  tones  of  profoundest 
wonder.  "And  you  are  here?  I  —  I  had  not  thought  to  see 
you  again.  I  —  I  had  not  hoped  to  know  that  pleasure."  The 
sudden  difficulty  of  speech  was  accompanied  by  an  equally 
abrupt  pallor  curious  to  see  in  the  darkly-bronzed  skin  of  the 
young  aeronaut.  He  reached  behind  him  vaguely  with  his  left 
arm  for  a  chair  to  steady  himself  with ;  finding  none,  he  staggered 
slightly,  and  remained  standing,  smiling  uncertainly. 

"  You  are  hurt,"  remarked  the  countess,  quietly,  with  an  odd 
absence  of  emotion.  Her  voice  was  dull,  colorless,  well-nigh 
lifeless.    Yet  at  once  she  pulled  forward  a  chair. 

"  Sit  down !  "  she  said,  and  took  a  seat  opposite  him.  "  You 
say  you  were  talking  with  my  husband  a  moment  ago?  " 

For  a  second  Kenneth  did  not  reply.  He  heard  the  question 
perfectly,  but  it  came  to  him  as  if  from  an  extraordinary  dis- 
tance, over  the  seas  and  frozen  steppes.  It  reached  him  in  St. 
Petersburg.  The  time  —  six  years  less.  The  girl  —  Naida 
Petrokovsk,  countess,  heiress,  beauty.  Kenneth  very  young;  his 
only  assets  unbounded  courage,  deathless  optimism,  and  a  heavily 
mortgaged  flying-machine  of  the  crudest,  earliest  type.  Then 
came  the  day  of  his  great  flight  —  the  plaudits  of  the  crowds  — 
the  compliments  of  the  Tzar,  fame,  money.  Through  it  all 
his  only  thought,  that  which  Naida  would  say.  And  when  he 
went  to  see  —  the  news  of  her  acceptance  on  that  very  day  of 
Ah  Chow,  Chinese  merchant  prince.  Well,  rumor  called  her 
marriage  happy,  and  Kenneth  had  been  able  to  forget.  But  now — 
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"  Er  —  no,  I  have  not  been  talking  to  your  husband,"  said 
Kenneth,  with  sudden  poise  which  matched  the  Russian  woman's 
in  it  dignity.  "  I  have  not  seen  him.  Is  he  here  —  within  the 
house?" 

"  He  is  lying,"  said  the  countess,  dully,  "  at  the  foot  of  the 
lower  stairs,  dead." 

She  sat  forward  in  her  chair,  and  pressed  her  hands  deep 
into  her  lap.  About  the  idol's  head  the  incense  smoke  had  ceased 
to  curl,  and  now  the  lack  of  friendly  shrouding  vapor  revealed  a 
yet  more  inscrutable  leer  than  hitherto;  the  face  was  old,  and 
wise,  and  very  cruel,  and  fathomless,  like  the  religion  from  which 
it  sprang. 

"  Listen,  my  friend !  "  added  the  countess  quickly,  to  fore- 
stall interruption.  "  You  knew  us  well  in  Petersburg,  and  once 
cared  for  me.  I  am  now  alone ; —  alone  in  a  strange  land  and 
overtaken  by  a  great  trouble.  I  beg  that  you  will  hear  me  out. 
I  must  talk;  I  must  speak  with  some  human  being,  or  become 
mad,  mad,  mad.  I  —  I  think  God  sent  you  to  me,  my  friend, 
at  this  moment,  since  you  were  not  in  the  house  when  

"  I  had  come  in  from  a  drive,  and  gone  directly  to  my 
room,  where  I  sat  down  to  write  a  letter.  Below  I  heard  my 
husband's  voice,  going  on  and  on,  with  here  and  there  a  break; 
and  before  long  the  murmuring  grew  louder.  Then  I  heard  his 
step  upon  the  stair,  and  knew  that  he  was  come  for  opium;  he 
had  left  his  box  of  it  upon  my  writing-desk,  and  there  it  still 
was  lying,  in  full  sight.  Of  a  sudden,  I  was  determined  that  he 
should  not  have  it.  I  had  suffered,  suffered  so  much  in  the 
past  —  and  he  was  growing  worse.  Even  his  talking  I  now 
realize  to  have  been  but  to  himself  —  it  was  the  craze.  He 
could  not  control  the  appetite  himself  —  like  a  flash  I  resolved 
that  I  should  do  so  for  him.  I  snatched  the  box  up  in  my  hand ; 
my  husband  came  in  at  the  door.  He  saw  my  act;  he  demanded 
the  drug  of  me;  I  refused.  I  eluded  him,  and  rushed  down- 
stairs, he  pressing  on  me  closely.  I  came  into  this  room;  he 
would  have  torn  the  box  by  force  from  my  clenched  fingers, 
when  in  a  trice  I  thrust  my  hand  beneath  his  idol,  his  sacred  god, 
Shrosh-Ramee,  which  you  see  there." 
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The  countess  paused,  her  bosom  heaving  slowly,  and  com- 
pressed her  hands  yet  deeper  in  the  folds  of  her  skirt. 

"  Ah !  but  my  friend,  I  had  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
excitation  of  a  weakened  heart.  My  husband  stopped  short, 
hesitated  for  just  the  fraction  of  a  second,  then  bowed  low  to 
yonder  jade,  as  I  had  seen  him  do  so  many  times  before.  He 
turned  and  quietly  left  this  chamber.  The  next  moment,  I  heard 
him  fall  the  whole  length  of  the  stairs." 

As  her  voice  died  away  on  these  words,  the  countess  slowly 
unclasped  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand. 

"  See !  "  she  said,  "  here  is  the  packet  still  within  my  palm." 

"  But  that  is  only  a  little  box  of  incense !"  said  Kenneth, 
kindly. 

And  so  it  was. 


A  BLIGHTED  ROMANCE 


^  4  OOD  NIGHT !   What  have  I  done  now !  "  was  the 

1  w  smothered  ejaculation  of  a  certain  young  man  as  he 
threw  himself  recklessly  onto  the  divan  in  his  study. 
"  I  sure  am  in  a  nice  fix  this  time.  I  guess  it's  about  time  I 
cut  this  practical  joking." 

Reggy  Slade's  very  much  perturbed  mind  was  due  to  an 
incident  of  that  afternoon  when  he  and  his  sister  Violet  were 
returning  from  town  on  a  heavily-crowded  elevated  train.  Reggy, 
who  on  every  possible  occasion  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  play 
a  joke  on  his  pretty  sister,  had  taken  her  purse  from  the  pocket 
of  her  coat  intending  to  tease  her  later  on  when  she  discovered 
her  loss.  However,  upon  their  arrival  home  he  found  to  his 
horror  that  he  had  evidently  put  his  hand  into  the  wrong  pocket. 

"  Well,  I  might  as  well  investigate  the  stolen  property,"  re- 
flected Reggy,  as  he  drew  a  dainty  little  purse  from  his  pocket. 
"Say,  what's  this?  Two  twenties,  and  six  fives  —  and  some 
change,  too.  Well,  Reggy,  old  boy,  you're  in  for  it  this  time. 
But,  wait,  here's  a  card.  Not  such  bad  luck  after  all.  This  is 
class.    Miss  Mildred  Van  Courtlandt,  4165  Fifth  Avenue." 

"  Mildred,  hm,"  he  mused  dreamily,  then  suddenly  jumping 
to  his  feet,  "  It's  SHE !  "  Yes,  he  was  sure  he  had  heard  the 
old  gentleman  call  her  Mildred.  For  several  weeks  he  had  been 
secretly  admiring  an  attractive  young  woman  whom  he  had  seen 
driving  on  Fifth  Avenue  afternoons,  and  this  very  lady  was  one 
of  the  occupants  of  the  crowded  elevated  train  that  fateful  after- 
noon. Reggy  immediately  became  excited  at  the  thought  of  a 
romantic  meeting  with  the  girl  of  his  dreams. 

That  night  he  awoke  continually,  only  to  find  himself  mut- 
tering over  and  over  her  sweet  name.  He  started  as  early  as 
he  dared  in  quest  of  the  residence  referred  to.  As  he  neared 
the  number  designated  on  the  card  and  noted  the  splendid  houses 
he  became  more  and  more  excited,  and  wondered  how  she  would 
take  his  little  joke.  He  imagined  how  she  would  receive  him 
in  her  morning  gown  of  palest  blue,  and  how  wonderfully  the 
blue  would  harmonize  with  her  dreamy  blue  eyes  and  golden- 
brown  hair. 
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As  he  was  thus  reflecting,  he  arrived  at  the  point  of  his 
destination.  It  was  a  magnificent,  imposing  mansion  with  tall, 
stately  pillars  in  front.  With  his  heart  beating  violently  he 
ascended  the  broad  marble  steps  and  rang.  Presently  a  butler 
appeared  and  Reggy  handed  a  card  asking  to  see  Miss  Mildred 
Van  Courtlandt. 

"  Rear  door,  if  you  please,"  replied  the  butler  with  an 
awkward  glance. 

"  Crestfallen,  Reggy  went  around  to  the  rear  door  and  rang. 
After  a  rather  long  interval,  during  which  suspense  he  was  in  a 
continual  state  of  mental  agony,  the  door  opened  and  a  somewhat 
fat  old  negress  appeared. 

"Is  Miss  Mildred  " 

"  Yas,  sah,  you  surely  am  de  thief  what  done  took  ma 
purse,"  said  the  negress  shaking  her  fist  violently  at  Reggy,  and 
continuing  in  the  same  breath,  "  I  sut'lny  were  'spicious  of  you 
from  de  fust.  Wall,  so  yo'  conscience  done  sent  you  back  wid 
dem  stolen  goods." 

"  Madam,  permit  me  " 

"  You  all  jes  gib  me  dat  air  purse  or  I  calls  in  de  police." 

Reggy,  still  dumbfounded,  let  her  snatch  the  purse  from  his 
hand.  He  tried  to  stammer  forth  an  explanation,  but  without 
any  apparent  result,  for  the  enraged  negress,  ignoring  all  attempts 
at  redress,  was  hastily  retreating  to  her  kitchen  domain. 

Reggy  reflected  for  a  moment,  then  turned  abruptly  on 
his  heel,  and  rushed  down  the  street.  "  I'll  be  hanged,"  he 
muttered. 


AVENGERS  OF  THE  NORTH 

TWO  SKETCHES 

IT  was  dusk;  and  as  the  daylight  faded,  long  shadows  crept 
over  the  snow  plains.  The  night  was  cold,  and  the  wind 
blew  the  light  snow  in  swirling  clouds  across  the  trail,  over 
which  two  men  with  a  dog  team  were  hastening,  for  they  knew 
the  darkness  was  fast  closing  on  them,  and  they  had  yet  far  to 
go.  They  were  dressed  in  thick  furs,  and  had  snowshoes  bound 
to  their  feet.  They  were  half  breeds  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, on  their  way  back  to  Moose  Factory.  Many  a  wolf  and 
fox  had  taken  their  poison  baits  or  been  caught  in  the  jaws  of 
their  traps;  so  the  sled  that  the  dogs  were  hauling  bore  a  load 
of  beautiful  pelts.  As  they  went  on  through  the  deepening 
twilight,  one  man  breaking  the  trail  ahead  of  the  sled  and  the 
other  plodding  behind  it,  a  far-away  cry  broke  the  silence.  It 
was  the  wail  of  a  beast  in  pain;  and  the  men  shivered  as  they 
urged  their  dogs  onward,  for  it  soon  came  again,  and  again. 
It  was  the  howl  of  a  wolf  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  wolf  is 
Death's  scourge  in  the  North. 

On  the  desolate  shore  of  James  Bay,  exposed  to  the  bleak 
winds  of  the  Arctic,  sat  an  old  she-wolf.  She  was  gaunt  and 
thin,  and  her  flanks  seemed  to  shrink  at  every  blast  of  wind. 
Some  halfbreed's  trap  had  torn  off  her  leg.  As  the  wolf  licked 
the  raw  flesh  she  cried  piteously.  Beside  her,  huddled  her  cubs, 
dying  because  she  must  die ;  and  she  gazed  at  them  with  anguish 
almost  human  in  her  bloodshot  eyes.  Perhaps  she  thought  of 
the  halfbreed's  steel,  and,  with  hatred  filling  her  heart,  she 
howled  in  agony  at  her  helplessness.  Then  from  afar  came  a 
faint  cry,  as  if  in  answer,  and  long,  low  moaning.  Somewhere 
a  snow  owl  hooted  —  and  the  night  was  still. 

The  weary  men  sat  on  their  sled  silently  watching  the 
circle  of  gleaming  eyes.  They  had  given  up  their  furs  and 
their  dogs,  and  now  were  to  give  up  themselves.  Life  had 
never  seemed  so  sweet.    Its  hunger  and  cold  were  forgotten; 
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forgotten,  too,  were  its  sorrows  and  pain.  Death  had  come  in 
each  ghostly  form,  there  in  the  darkness  around  them;  for 
hunger  and  madness  were  in  those  cruel  jaws,  which  were 
waiting  to  tear  life  from  them.  The  stars  rose  high  in  the 
heavens,  filling  the  sky  with  their  radiance;  and  the  flashes  of 
the  northern  lights  painted  the  snow  with  streaming  colors.  It 
was  all  like  a  dream  to  the  trappers  —  this  life,  this  death,  this 
death-in-life  around  them.  The  merciless  circle  was  closing  in, 
its  wild  howling  was  near  them, —  upon  them.  Still  it  seemed 
like  a  dream  of  the  night;  but  it  was  a  dream  come  true. 

Allan  Shelden 


AMONG  all  the  maidens  in  the  tribe  of  Wilotum,  who 
took  their  name  from  the  majestic  northern  raven,  there 
was  none  other  to  compare  to  the  slender,  dusky  Sleetas. 
Her  face  held  nothing  of  the  usual  Indian  high-cheeked  stolidity. 
Her  lips,  of  vivid  crimson,  and  her  dazzling  white  teeth,  wonder- 
fully enhanced  the  real  beauty  of  her  youthful  face.  Black 
hair,  usually  worn  loose,  surrounded  her  temples,  and  hung 
far  down  over  her  deerskin  mantle.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
many  a  young  brave  cast  longing  glances  toward  her  wigwam, 
where  she  dwelt  alone  after  the  northern  scourge  of  consumption 
had  taken  away  her  father  and  brothers? 

But  of  all  her  suitors,  Sleetas  cared  for  only  two.  Weamoh 
and  Joe  Bagneau  might  be  seen  sitting  silently  before  her 
wigwam  each  evening,  saying  nothing,  waiting  for  some  sign 
from  Sleetas.  Weamoh  was  a  hunter,  tall,  black-haired, 
reserved  even  for  an  Indian,  with  straight  features  and  an 
almost  melancholy  eye.  He  contrasted  strangely  with  Joe 
Bagneau,  nervous,  alert,  always  ready  with  jest  and  story, 
perhaps  in  some  ways  a  boaster.  Had  Joe  traced  back  his  line 
of  descent,  he  would  probably  have  found  excitable  French 
blood  in  his  veins. 

But  after  a  long  courtship,  Sleetas  began  to  show  unmis- 
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takably  her  preference  for  Joe  Bagneau.  At  last  she  went  to 
his  wigwam,  and  Weamoh,  the  rejected  lover,  saying  nothing, 
gathered  his  traps  and  furs,  and  disappeared  into  the  forest. 

Now  the  tribe  of  Willotum  dwelt  far  and  away  to  the 
north,  where  tangled  forests  of  spruce  and  tamarack  are  mingled 
with  dreary,  musky  swamps.  The  winters  in  that  northern 
region  are  cold,  bitter  cold.  The  snow  lies  deep  upon  the  earth, 
and  hungry  packs  of  wolves  roam  over  the  frozen  lakes.  Then 
life  becomes  a  struggle  for  food,  for  warmth-giving  furs,  for 
the  wherewithal  to  purchase  precious  amunition  at  the  far- 
distant  trading-post. 

The  winter  after  Weamoh  had  gone  forlornly  away  into 
the  forest,  was  a  terrible  one,  for  a  disease  had  appeared  among 
the  northern  rabbits,  whose  bodies  furnish  both  food  and 
covering.  The  most  cunning  of  the  wood  creatures  were  hard 
put  for  food,  and  those  cunning  wood  creatures,  the  Indians, 
suffered  with  the  rest.  Joe  Bagneau  roamed  far  and  wide  for 
game,  and  only  too  often  returned  empty-handed  to  the  home 
where  a  young,  hollow-eyed  squaw  awaited  him.  His  traps 
seemed  bewitched.  Even  the  stupid  muskrats  avoided  his  care- 
fully set  pitfalls,  and  as  for  beaver  and  mink,  he  had  not  caught 
one  in  months.  Then,  finally,  examining  an  untouched  trap,  he 
found  beaver  fur  clinging  to  the  upper  jaws  and  a  tiny  drop 
of  blood  upon  the  snow.  He  straightened  his  back  with  a 
whispered  curse ;  some  one  was  robbing  him.  Who  could  it  be  ? 
Not  Weamoh  surely;  he  had  disappeared  months  before.  Yet 
such  a  crime  as  trap-robbing  could  be  laid  to  no  one  save  a 
rejected  suitor. 

At  last,  one  evening,  after  finding  signs  of  a  previous  visit 
all  along  the  creek  bed,  Joe  was  turning  home  in  desperation. 
Ere  he  had  gone  far,  some  sixth  sense  turned  him  suddenly 
about,  to  see  a  bent  figure  emerging  from  under  the  low-hanging 
trees.  It  was  Weamoh ;  but  not  the  same  Weamoh  who  used 
to  sit  with  him  before  the  wigwam  of  Sleetas.  The  man's  face 
was  wrinkled  deep,  his  lips  were  drawn  back  in  a  snarl  like  a 
beast's,  and  his  bloodshot  eyes  glowed  with  deepest  hatred. 

Joe  Bagneau  threw  up  his  gun,  took  a  quick  aim  at  the 
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rushing  madman,  and  pressed  the  trigger.  A  dull  click  sounded 
as  the  hammer  struck  the  uncapped  nipple.  Then  Joe  dropped 
his  useless  gun,  slipped  his  long  knife  from  its  buckskin  sheath, 
and  faced  the  leap  of  the  hate-crazed  Weamoh. 

Then  occurred  such  a  fight  as  Indian  hags  tell  of  in  war 
stories  of  the  gods. 

They  were  met  in  a  tiny  glade,  flooded  with  the  rays  of 
an  early  moon,  and  surrounded  by  a  dark  rim  of  tamarack. 
Back  and  forth  the  two  men  swayed,  each  grasping  the  armed 
hand  of  the  other,  every  muscle  tense,  every  nerve  and  fibre 
strained.  So  they  struggled,  neither  able  to  let  go,  standing 
and  swaying  under  the  heartless  moon.  Suddenly  Weamoh, 
with  crazed  cunning,  slackened  his  hold  on  the  wrist  of  Joe 
Bagneau,  and  as  the  other  wrenched  his  hand  free,  slipped  to 
the  right,  freeing  his  knife-hand,  and  burying  the  long  blade 
in  the  other's  half-turned  back.  Joe  Bagneau,  with  a  gurgling 
moan,  fell  back  upon  the  already  crimson  snow,  and  lay  in  a 
silent  twisted  heap. 

An  owl  called  hoarsely  from  a  nearby  stub,  and  a  long 
wolf-howl  echoed  from  afar.  But  the  Indian  gazed  down  at 
his  dead  foe  with  an  expressionless,  stony  stare.  Then  he 
turned,  and  hurried  away  into  the  forest. 

Meanwhile  the  dead  man's  squaw  was  watching  and  wait- 
ing. For  two  days  no  food  had  crossed  the  threshold,  and  her 
gaunt  eyes  shone  with  hunger.  Far  into  the  night  she  waited, 
but  her  brave  did  not  return.  At  last  the  sledge-dog  lying  about 
the  outer  hearth  rushed,  howling,  toward  the  door.  Sleetas 
sprang  to  her  feet,  and  flung  open  the  flap  over  the  door  opening. 
She  stood  there,  framed  against  the  light  within,  listening.  Was 
that  a  movement  behind  that  nearby  spruce?  She  heard  a 
click.  Then  a  rifle-shot  echoed  through  the  empty  woods,  and 
a  tall,  gaunt  figure  stood  gazing  down  at  a  crumpled  form,  as 
it  had  done  once  before  that  night,  in  the  little  glade. 

Methodically  and  slowly  the  murderer  reloaded  his  weapon, 
and  turned  from  the  empty  tepee.  An  owl  was  calling  to  its 
mate,  and  the  howl  of  a  wolf  pack  sounded  from  the  empty 
forest,  more  clearly  than  before.     Weamoh  turned  into  the 
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forest,  and  strode  aimlessly  on.  Again  the  long-drawn  howl 
sounded,  much  nearer  now.  Weamoh  strode  on,  and  came  to 
a  frozen  lake,  bathed  in  the  pale  rays  of  the  setting  moon.  He 
started  across,  but  had  only  reached  the  middle  of  the  white 
plain,  when  a  chorus  of  sharp  barks  resounded  from  the  forest 
fringe.  A  black  huddle  of  wolves  sprang  from  under  the 
spruces,  and  bore  down  upon  the  solitary  figure.  With  a  cry 
as  animal-like  as  their  own,  the  Indian  turned  and  madly  fled. 
He  flung  away  his  loaded  gun,  and  sped  across  the 
ice.  But  the  wolf  pack  came  ever  closer,  till  he  felt  their  hot 
breath  upon  his  ankles.  Then  sharp  teeth  seized  him,  the 
wolves  surged  over  him,  and  Sleetas  and  Joe  Bagneau,  lying 
under  the  low  moon,  were  revenged.  Silence  reigned  over  the 
frozen  world,  broken  only  by  the  low  hoot  of  a  great  owl,  and 
the  distant  bark  of  wolves. 


W.  R.  Barbour 


THE  DISCONCERTING  HISTORY  OF  SAM  SIMON 


Sam  Simon  was  a  citizen 

Of  great  renown  and  wit, 
Though  when  it  came  to  credit,  he 

Alas !  had  not  a  bit. 

Now  Sam  possessed  a  merry  mind, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke; 
But  found  it  very  hard  indeed 

To  smile  when  he  was  broke. 

The  next  day  was  a  holiday, 
And  this  Sam  full  well  knew, 

And  though  a  jolly  sort  of  chap 
It  made  him  rather  blue. 

The  morning  came,  the  holiday, 

And  Sam  could  hardly  wait, 
Though  minus  cash  or  credit,  to 

Begin  to  celebrate. 

"  Good  lack,"  quoth  he,  "  what  shall  it  be  ? 

Though  money  I  have  none, 
If  I  repair  unto  the  town 

I  yet  may  have  some  fun !  " 

Scarce  started  he  upon  his  spree, 

His  pleasure  to  begin, 
When  turning  'round  his  head,  he  saw 

A  sight  that  made  him  grin. 

Now  neighbor  Smith,  a  connoiseur, 
Had  two  stone  bottles  found 

To  hold  the  liquor  that  he  loved, 
And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 
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The  bottles  stood  in  easy  reach 

Upon  the  window-sill, 
So  fair  and  softly  Sam  did  creep 

And  swiped  them  with  a  will. 

'Twas  long  indeed  before  good  Sam 

Was  sinted  to  his  mind, 
And  when  this  joyous  stage  was  reached 

His  blues  were  left  behind. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  stand  upright, 
Beside  the  turnpike  laid  him  down 

And  slept  with  all  his  might. 


W.  K. 
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At  a  time  when  the  world  seems  overrun  with  petty  scribblers 
whose  chief  aim  lies  in  the  production  of  books  of  a  day,  when 
the  high  ideals  of  true  art  find  comparatively  few  exponents  and 
the  great  cause  of  literature  struggles  on  under  a  banner  upheld 
by  apparently  lessening  numbers,  the  recently  published  letters 
of  George  Meredith  possess  qualities  more  than  ordinarily  inspir- 
ing. The  nobility  of  the  man's  spirit,  his  broad  humanity  and 
all-embracing  sympathy  lend  great  beauty  to  the  picture  of  one 
who  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  supreme 
figure  in  English  literature.  Not  once  in  all  the  letters  written 
during  that  long  period  of  time  through  which  the  novelist 
worked  on  in  the  face  of  an  utterly  indifferent  public,  do  we  hear 
a  single  complaint.  And  yet  how  great  at  times  must  have  been 
his  fear  that  he  had  labored  in  vain,  and  how  vast  his  regret. 
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With  what  ease  he  might  have  departed  from  those  ideals  which 
he  had  made  his  own.  Yet  we  find  no  evidence  that  the  thought 
of  such  a  sacrifice  occurred  to  him. 

Of  course,  so  far  as  monetary  reward  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Meredith's  attitude  may  be  dismissed  as  "  bad  business."  The 
monetary  reward,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  appearances,  is  of 
increasing  consequence  to  a  horde  of  our  modern  writers.  No 
doubt  they  are  all  of  them  admirers  of  high  ideals,  but  they 
care  little  about  making  their  work  testify  to  the  fact.  Ideals, 
while  still  upheld  in  the  abstract,  appear  to  be  of  decreasing 
importance  nowadays.  How  absurd  for  anyone  to  pursue  them ! 
What  could  have  possessed  this  Meredith?  The  very  idea  of 
putting  into  practice  fancies  which  have  their  place  only  between 
the  covers  of  high-sounding  books,  and  above  all,  carrying  them 
through  consistently  and  finding  in  the  act  some  adequate  reward 
for  the  effort  entailed  in  such  an  undertaking.  For  it  is  evident 
that  this  willful  old  gentleman  did  have  grounds  of  some  sort 
for  his  peculiar  course  of  conduct. 

It  is  probable  that  Meredith  found  a  satisfaction  in  doing 
the  work  well  for  its  own  sake.  Such  things  have  been  known 
to  occur  in  the  past  and  doubtless  are  occurring  here  and  there 
in  the  present.  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  innate  beauty  of 
the  man's  character  which  led  him  to  uphold  without  flinching 
and  to  maintain  unceasingly  his  self-imposed  standards.  How 
inseparable  the  influence  of  true  character  is  from  our  best  acts ; 
and,  possessing  it,  how  easily  may  we  snatch  victory  from  seem- 
ing defeat.  What  pity,  then,  that  more  are  not  filled  with  a 
desire  to  cultivate  it,  or  acquire  it.  Without  its  aid  Meredith 
might  easily  have  degenerated  into  a  soured  old  cynic  railing  at  the 
world  from  his  solitary  armchair.  Without  it  he  could  not  have 
been  what  in  reality  we  find  him  —  a  charming,  kindly  gentle- 
man, who  had  learned  to  "  turn  the  trials  and  troubles  of  life  into 
the  imperishable  gold  of  true  character." 
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Directors  of  textile  schools 
Instructors,  textile  or  industrial  schools 
Mill  Vice-Presidents 
Mill  Treasurers 
Mill  Agents  . 
Mill  Superintendents 
Mill  Assistant  Superintendents 
Mill  Foremen  of  Departments 
Assistants  to  Superintendents 
Mill  Auditors  and  Accountants 
Second  Hands 
Clerks 

Textile  Designers 
In  Commission  Houses  • 
Wool  Houses 
Salesmen 

Purchasing  Agents 
Managers 

Chemists  and  Dyers 
Chemical  Salesmen 
In  United  States  Employ 
In  State  Employ 
Electricians 
Industrial  Engineers 
Mill  Engineering 
Trade  Journalists 
In  Business,  Textile  distributing  or  incidental  thereto 
Other  Business 
Weavers 
Students 
Married  Women 

Textile  Manufacturing,  Unassigned 
Employment  not  known 
Not  employed 
Deceased 
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Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admitted  with- 
out examination. 

For  catalogue  address  CHARLES  H.  EAMES,  S.  B.,  Principal, 
Lowell,  Mass. 


TUTORING  IN  CAMBRIDGE 

^  The  teachers  named  below,  Harvard  University  grad- 
uates of  long  experience  in  teaching,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  Harvard  requirements,  will  receive  this  summer,  as 
usual,  pupils  in  Cambridge  in  preparation  for  the  college 
admission  examinations.  Instruction  will  be  furnished 
preparatory  to  entrance,  to  the  removal  of  conditions,  or 
to  the  anticipation  of  college  studies.  The  work  is  divi- 
ded by  subjects  among  different  teachers,  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  are  such  to  insure  the  best  pos- 
sible adaptation  to  special  needs.  Excellent  laboratory 
facilities  are  furnished. 

€|  Students  from  a  distance  can  have  pleasant  accom- 
modations procured  for  them,  and  much  care  is  given  to 
their  comfort  and  enjoyment.  There  are  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  tennis,  rowing,  and  other  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation.  A  special  dining  hall  and  two  dormitories 
are  maintained  for  the  use  of  the  candidates.  Reference 
may  be  made  to  recent  Harvard  and  Andover  gradu- 
ates, any  executive  officer  of  Harvard  College,  the  head- 
masters of  New  England  preparatory  schools,  or  will  be 
furnished  in  any  large  city.  Candidates  may  be  ex- 
amined and  advised  as  to  their  prospects  of  admission  to 
the  University  before  entering  upon  any  work.  Of 
those  prepared  by  these  teachers  for  college  entrance  exam- 
inations during  the  past  twenty  years,  less  than  five  per 
cent  have  failed  to  be  admitted  to  regular  standing  in  the 
Freshman  Class.    The  instruction  is  divided  as  follows : 

THE  LANGUAGES 
Max  Benshimol,  A.  M.     George  N.  Henning  A.  M.     Hollis  Webster,  A  M. 
Chas  M.  Underwood,  Ph.  D.  J.  Rowe  Webster,  A.  B. 

HISTORY  AND  ALLIED  SUBJECTS 
Max  Benshimol,  A.  M.    Carroll  W.  Doten,  A.  M.   William  W  Nolen,  A.  M. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 
Donald  W.  Davis,  A.  B.    George  A.  Hill,  A.  M.    Charles  A.  Hobbs,  A.  M. 
Francis  W.  Loomis,  A.  B.    William  W.  Nolan,  A.  M.    Paul  E.  Sabine,  A.  M. 
John  B.  Swift,  Jr.,  M  D.  Frank  C.  Whitmore,  A.  M. 

Correspondence  may  be  addressed  to  WILLIAM  W.  NOLAN, 

Manter  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Long  Distance  Telepeone;  Cambridge  627.        Year-book  mailed  on  request. 
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NOCTURNE 

June's  twilight  deepens,  stars  appear, 
A  crescent  moon  grows  bright; 

The  drugging  scent  of  blossoming  trees 
Perfumes  the  summer  night: 

All  silent  lies  the  empty  street, 
Beneath  the  summer  night. 

My  open  window  brings  to  me 
Night's  voices,  all  subdued, 

And  one  low-singing  voice  it  brings 
To  mingle  with  my  mood, 

With  harmonies  of  slow,  full  chords 
In  mellow  interlude. 

I  know  her  not,  the  singer, 
But  her  song  I  heed  and  know ; 

A  song  of  life  and  love  it  is, 
A  song  of  long  ago; 

With  interludes  of  mellow  chords, 
Harmonious,  full,  and  slow. 

At  last  it  ends,  the  chords  are  stilled, 

The  singing  voice  is  done ; 
The  magic  of  the  perfumed  night, 

With  her  who  sang  is  gone; 
The  voices  of  the  warm,  still  night, 

Unheard,  sound  on  alone. 


T.  Y.  C. 
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THE  INN  AT  AUSGART 

IS  pen  made  senseless  hieroglyphics  on  the  ink- 
blotter  before  him,  and  his  eyes  stared  vacantly 
,at  the  varnished  top  of  the  desk.  A  sheet  of 
paper  at  one  side  showed  a  mass  of  erased,  re- 
written and  scratched-out  words,  upon  which  the 
ink  had  long  since  dried.  Evidently  his  "copy*"'  was  not  progress- 
ing in  a  very  rapid  manner.  Eighteen  weary  times  he  had 
walked,  bicycled,  and  automobiled  for  every  conceivable  "  story  " 
of  the  affair  he  had  been  charged  to  investigate,  and  now  the 
long  cablegram  to  his  paper  was  twenty- four  hours  late  —  twenty- 
four  hours  too  many  in  newspaper  life.  He  didn't  know  whether 
any  other  of  the  mob  of  reporters  from  the  States  had  succeeded 
or  not,  but  that  wasn't  the  question.  It  was  up  to  him  to  get 
the  first  news  for  his  paper,  and  he  had  failed.  As  a  cub  reporter, 
he  had  succeeded  gloriously,  wonderfully,  for  six  months,  and 
as  a  reward  for  his  hard  work  his  paper  had  sent  him  to  Paris 
in  company  with  representatives  of  other  American  papers,  trust- 
ing in  him  to  look  out  for  their  interests. 

And  now !  he  had  failed, —  failed  miserably,  with  not  even 
a  paragraph  to  the  anxious  editors,  and  he  had  been  in  Paris 
a  day  and  a  half,  wasting  his  time  away,  with  no  result,  no  return 
for  the  trust  the  huge  publication  had  placed  in  him,  and  he  had 
hoped  for  so  much  in  the  future.  He  hadn't  even  dared  to  think 
of  how  much.  And  now  it  was  all  over  —  no  more  future,  no 
glorious  words  of  praise  for  his  "  scoop."  He  could  almost  see 
the  big  headlines  of  the  rival  papers  with  a  full  account,  while 
his  paper  went  to  press,  terribly  devoid  of  anything  concerning  it. 

Well,  at  anyrate  he  had  plenty  of  money  from  his  great 
success  during  the  winter,  so  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that 
quarter.  But  it  wasn't  the  money  —  no,  it  wasn't  that.  It  was 
the  humiliating  memory  that  he  hadn't  "  made  good."  How  his 
heart  burned  to  think  of  it!  A  total  failure  in  life  —  no  good 
whatever.  But  he  was  only  twenty-one,  an  excuse  for  the  aston- 
ishing degree  of  seriousness  with  which  he  took  the  affair. 

Savagely  he  grasped  his  pen  and  hurled  it  with  all  his  strength 
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into  the  door,  where  it  remained  quivering.  Then,  turning  in  his 
chair,  slowly  stood  up,  and  began  hesitatingly  to  take  off  his 
collar  and  tie,  then  he  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  unlacing 
his  shoes.  What  he  was  doing  was  as  far  away  from  his  mind 
as  he  was  from  the  welcome  shores  of  Manhattan  Island.  He 
continued  doggedly  at  his  task,  though  he  did  seem  surprised 
once  when  he  held  his  shirt  in  his  hand  and  looked  down  at  it 
in  a  dazed  way. 

The  month  of  June  is  hot  in  Paris,  and  the  heated  air  from 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  blew  into  the  room  through  his  open  window, 
heating  hkn  the  more;  and,  anyway,  the  noises  of  the  street 
were  so  disquieting  that  he  forgot  all  the  annoying  occurrences 
of  the  day,  fell  upon  the  bed  and  was  asleep. 

The  little  "  imported "  American  bell-hop  of  the  Regina 
stumbeld  characteristically  on  the  velvety  carpet  of  the  hallway 
on  the  top  floor,  fingering  longingly  the  blue  cablegram,  which 
could  be  read  easily  by  merely  unfolding  the  paper,  as,  contrary 
to  all  such  he  knew  in  the  States,  it  had  no  envelope.  And  so, 
as  he  passed  a  light  in  the  corridor,  his  desire  triumphed,  for 
he  certainly  did  want  to  know  what  that  "  poiper  in  New  Yoik 
had  to  say  to  de  reporter-guy  in  number  240."  With  eager, 
bulging  eyes  he  read  the  following: 

Mr.  Emery  Wright, 

Regina,  Paris. 
Let  Hamlin  take  your  work  in  Paris.     Go  to 
Ausgart,   Prussia.     Proposal  Capt.  B.  Hugh,  Royal 
Guards,  Miss  Sophie  Hupp,  owner  gun  works,  Ausgart. 
Wire  for  double  in  three  days. 

***** 

Wright  sauntered  out  to  breakfast  in  the  little  garden  of 
the  diminutive  hotel  at  which  he  was  stopping,  in  the  sleepy  little 
town  of  Ausgart.  He  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  blushing  frdulein 
who  carried  out  the  duties  of  a  waitress  at  his  round  stone  table. 
He  had  chosen  this  hotel  because,  as  he  came  up,  the  blushing 
waitress  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  and  attracted  him. 
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This  attraction  continued  during  breakfast.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  complain  of  his  rolls  that  he  might  watch  her  as 
she  tripped  in  with  the  dish,  returned,  and  placed  the  fresh 
ones  daintily  before  him.  He  was  surprised  at  the  delicate  refine- 
ment of  her  costume.  He  watched  with  longing  interest  the 
quick  little  movements  of  her  hands.  At  last,  when  he  had  called 
for  as  many  new  dishes  of  rolls  and  fersh  cups  of  coffee  as  he 
dared,  he  bethought  himself  of  his  duty,  and  hurriedly  arose. 
As  he  stood  preparing  his  camera,  his  note-book,  and  pencils,  he 
considered  the  likelihood  of  her  replying  if  he  should  venture 
a  question  about  the  feminine  owner  of  the  gun  works.  He  was 
a  great  deal  surprised  at  himself  to  find  that  he  was  the  least 
bit  afraid  that  she  might  not  answer  him.  Such  a  state  regarding 
an  ordinary  German  waiting  girl  was  strange  to  him.  But  that 
was  the  deuce  of  it.  She  wasn't  ordinary.  She  was  decidedly 
different  from  any  such  he  had  ever  known,  either  in  America 
or  on  the  Continent.  Then  he  recalled  his  work,  reproaching 
himself  bitterly  at  forgetting  so  easily  that  his  future  fortunes 
depended  on  his  getting  the  "  story." 

He  left  the  little  inn  with  hope  and  determination.  He 
handed  his  card  through  the  bars  of  the  gate  to  Fraulein  Hupp's 
estate,  to  the  gate-keeper,  who  regarded  him  suspiciously.  He 
requested  merely  an  interview  with  Fraulein  Hupp  and  the  per- 
mission to  take  a  few  pictures. 

His  card  was  returned  after  about  ten  minutes  by  the  keeper, 
who  told  him  gruffly  that  "  Fraulein  Hupp  could  not  see  him 
or  anyone,  and,  moreover,  begged  that  he  would  not  trouble  her 
further." 

Wright  gazed  at  the  man  in  stupefaction.  "  That's  a  trifle 
peculiar,"  he  muttered.  "  Not  trouble  her  further !  What  in 
thunder  does  she  expect?  "  Then  aloud,  "  Look  here,  man,  won't 
you  get  me  in  somehow  ?  "  and  extracting  a  bill  from  his  pocket 
he  held  it  out  temptingly.  The  other,  however,  scowled  at  him, 
and  said  in  a  way  amazing  to  Wright,  who  had  never  doubted 
the  effectiveness  of  such  devices, 

"  Just  move  on,  if  you  please,  or  "    Here  he  made  a 
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threatening  movement  to  unlock  the  gate,  but  Wright  merely 
laughed,  saying, 

"  Open  it,  then!  If  you  do,  I'll  most  certainly  get  in.  If 
you  want  to  try  it,  just  come  out." 

The  man  scowled  more  deeply,  and  retreated  into  his  lodge 
by  the  side  of  the  gate.  Wright  smiled  again  and  strode  off  down 
the  dusty  highway,  with  a  better  plan  than  that  of  trying  con- 
clusions with  a  servant. 

So  with  his  plan  in  mind,  he  began  to  climb  up  the  wall  in 
a  safe-hidden  place,  several  hundred  rods  from  the  gate.  Slowly 
and  with  difficulty  he  made  the  ascent,  his  camera  banging 
against  the  rocks  and  his  side.  At  the  top,  he  was  about  to 
slide  over  when  he  found  himself  looking  down  squarely  into 
the  face  of  the  gate-keeper.  The  two  men  eyed  one  another  for 
several  moments,  then  Wright  smiled  and  the  other  grinned. 

"  You're  too  blamed  clever,"  said  Wright,  and  without  an- 
other word  descended  and  sat  down  by  the  roadside  to  think  it 
over.  It  was  very  evident  that  he  couldn't  get  into  the  estate 
that  way.  After  cudgeling  his  brains  from  every  conceivable 
side  he  at  last  grew  discouraged,  and  walked  back  to  the  inn 
for  luncheon. 

His  face  evidently  showed  his  discouragement,  for  the  little 
waitress,  looking  at  him  in  imagined  secrecy,  showed  a  look  of 
pity  in  her  eyes.  Wright,  however,  was  too  preoccupied  to  notice 
the  quick,  sympathetic  eyes,  or  the  deft  little  hands  that  poured 
out  his  wine  or  handed  him  the  salt,  or  the  soft,  melodious  voice 
that  asked  him,  "Two  lumps  or  one?" 

At  dinner  it  was  the  same.  All  afternoon  he  had  sat  in  the 
shade  of  the  big  vines  and  trees,  with  his  head  in  his  hands, 
his  elbows  on  the  hard,  stone  table,  thinking,  thinking,  thinking; 
that  is,  he  thought  he  was  thinking.  In  reality,  he  was  spending 
all  his  time  in  calling  himself  a  fool  and  good-for-nothing,  with 
no  energy,  no  will  power.  Many  a  time  the  blue-eyed  waitress, 
coming  into  the  garden  on  one  pretext  or  another,  stole  pitying, 
tender  glances  at  him  from  under  her  long  black  eyelashes,  and 
he,  unconscious  of  it  all.  Every  feasible  plan  seemed  to  have 
escaped  him,  and  was  still  escaping  him  diligently. 
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Towards  the  end  of  dinner,  he  heard  the  girl  come  slowly 
to  him. 

"Coffee?"  she  said. 

"  No,"  he  growled  out,  in  rather  an  angry  tone.  Then  he 
looked  up  quickly,  ashamed  at  his  very  savageness.  The  girl 
was  going  back,  slowly,  almost  wearily.  There  was  a  peculiar 
droop  to  her  shoulders  as  she  passed  out  of  sight,  which  sent 
a  pang  of  sorrow  through  him;  that  is  why  he  didn't  get  angry 
when  he  heard  the  sound  of  china  scraping  on  the  stone  close 
to  him,  and  the  delicious  smell  of  the  coffee  assailed  his  nostrils. 
But  he  didn't  look  at  the  girl  as  he  drew  the  cup  towards  him. 
The  girl  walked  away  again,  her  pretty  shoulders  more  drooping 
than  ever,  her  delicious  little  head  in  that  hopeless,  one-sided 
attitude  that  Wright  would  have  recognized  immediately  had 
he  even  looked  up.  But  he  didn't.  He  even  shut  himself  up  the 
more  from  sight,  folding  his  arms  upon  the  table  and  placing 
his  head  upon  them,  a  glorious  spectacle  of  inaction  and 
hopelessness. 

A  step  sounded  near  him,  and  he  looked  up  quickly.  The 
little  waitress  was  standing  by  the  table  with  one  hand  resting 
upon  it.   She  looked  at  him  a  brief  moment  before  speaking,  then, 

"  Did  you  call,  sir?"  she  said,  in  an  uneven  voice,  her  big 
round  eyes  appearing  tearful  from  under  the  long,  black  eye- 
lashes. 

A  surprised  "No,"  and  a  questioning  "Why?"  were  upon 
his  lips.  But  he  hesitated,  noting  the  appealing,  troubled  glance 
of  her  eyes.    Then  he  stood  up. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Fraulein  ? "  he  asked,  gently  looking 
down  at  the  dainty  figure,  slightly  trembling,  in  a  pretty  little 
apron,  encircled  at  the  bottom  with  remarkably  delicate  lace, 
which  the  owner  was  pulling  nervously  through  very  small  and 
finely- formed  fingers.  Continuing,  after  the  moment  of  this 
survey,  "Are  you  in  trouble,  too?" 

She  remained  perfectly  still,  looking  down.  Minutes  passed, 
during  which  Wright,  standing  before  her,  and  seeing  the 
pathetic  droop  of  her  shoulders,  was  swept  with  a  whirl  of  pity. 
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"  Come,"  said  he,  "  sit  down  and  tell  me  what  it  is."  He 
pulled  a  chair  from  a  nearby  table  and  placed  it  near  her.  Then, 
as  she  made  a  movement  as  though  to  seat  hereslf,  he  sat  down. 
The  girl,  however,  cast  a  swift  glance  about  her,  then  fell  at 
his  feet. 

"  The  captain,  it  is  the  captain,  and  my  uncle,  the  colonel, 
who  will  drive  me  mad.  My  uncle  is  my  guardian.  He  is  forc- 
ing me  to  marry  the  captain,  whom  I  do  not  love.  Tomorrow 
I  am  of  age  when  I  govern  myself.  But  tonight  I  must  marry 
that  wretch  because  my  uncle  commands  it.  A  week  I  have  been 
hiding  from  them,  as  waitress  here.  But  today  my  secretary, 
whom  I  angered,  has  told  them  all,  and  my  uncle  will  return 
at  midnight  with  the  captain.  It  is  by  my  father's  will  that  if 
I  marry  before  my  age  I  am  disinherited,  and  my  uncle  it  is  who 
will  be  rich  them."    She  broke  off  into  violent  weeping. 

The  truth  dawned  on  Wright  by  degrees,  during  this  long, 
broken  explanation,  and  when  she  had  finished,  a  clear  under- 
standing of  two  remarkably  comfortable  things  filled  his  mind. 

"  It's  no  wonder  I  didn't  get  the  story  today,"  he  thought 
to  himself,  and  a  queer  feeling  filled  him  as  he  looked  down  at 
the  kneeling  girl.  One  dainty  little,  bewitching,  brain-distracting 
hand  was  wandering  aimlessly  about  the  little  lace-bedecked 
apron.  Soon  it  was  captured,  and  the  owner  evidently  cared 
little  that  it  was  in  custody. 

"  Fraulein  Hupp,"  said  Wright,  rising,  "  let  us  go  into  the 
garden." 

So  he  led  the  way  through  the  arched  doorway  into  the 
garden  by  the  sleepy  little  river.  Neither  spoke  as  he  guided 
her,  as  though  with  the  utmost  familiarity,  to  the  shadiest  and 
coziest  little  nook  by  the  river  bank.  The  moon  was  up  by  now, 
and  shone  with  a  dreamy  light  upon  the  river,  mosaiced  with 
water-lilies  and  lily-pads.  They  seated  themselves  upon  the 
bank,  she  smoothing  out  her  dress  with  averted  eyes ;  he  leaning 
towards  her  eagerly.    After  a  few  moments  he  spoke. 

"  Fraulein,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  tonight  a  strange  new 
thing  has  come  into  my  life;  something  I  never  felt  before, 
something  I  never  even  dreamed  of.    For  four  years  I  have 
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thought  of  but  one  thing,  and  that  one  thing  has  absorbed  every 
moment  of  my  life.  I  have  worked,  and  struggled,  and  planned 
for  my  own  selfish  ambitions,  for  my  own  ends,  my  own  desires, 
thinking  of  nothing  else  —  imagining  there  was  nothing  else. 
But  tonight  something  new  has  come  into  my  life.  What  would 
you  do  if  I  told  you  I  loved  you  more  than  anything  else  in  this 
whole,  wide  world  ?  " 

The  girl  had  become  very  still  while  he  was  speaking,  but  as 
he  finished  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  He  drew  them 
away  gently,  firmly,  and  softly  kissed  her  upraised  lips. 

Then  he  arose,  reluctantly.  She  looked  up  with  a  question 
on  her  lips.  "  What  is  it?"  she  said.  He  smiled  down  into  her 
wonderful  blue  eyes. 

"  My  paper  is  waiting  for  the  story,"  he  said. 

James  C.  Thomas 


emptiness 

Ofttimes,  dear  love,  my  roving  spirit  leaves  you, 
And  rambles  paths  that  lead  away  from  home ; 

Not  thinking  if  the  absence  ever  grieves  you, 

Nor  counting  where  my  truant  thoughts  may  roam. 

Ofttimes,  dear  Love,  when  feeling  sad  and  weary, 
And  troubled  by  a  heavy  world  of  care; 

When  sick  at  heart,  and  all  my  out-look  dreary, 
I  seek  to  know  a  sweeter  atmosphere. 

But  though  I  go  where  Northern  stars  are  burning, 
Or  over  plains  that  lightest  winds  caress; 

From  foreign  lands  I  hasten  my  returning: 
Away  from  thee,  Love,  is  but  emptiness. 

Carl  J.  Heath 


* 
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FATE  AND  THE  THREE 

ETTY  was  in  a  quandary.  Bob  was  a  fine  fellow 
and  she  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  Jack  was 
fully  as  nice  and  she  was  equally  fond  of  him. 
The  case  was  indeed  serious  and  she  was  greatly 
worried;  for  Betty  was  a  girl  who  valued  true 
love  at  its  real  worth.  Both  had  asked  for  her  hand,  swearing 
everlasting  love  and  fidelity,  and  she  had  loved  them  the  more 
for  their  earnest  vows  —  and  had  given  neither  a  definite 
answer.  She  simply  could  not  decide  which  of  the  two  she 
loved  the  better. 

One  evening  Betty  was  sitting  at  the  piano,  idly  fingering 
the  keys  and  thinking  of  her  unhappy  predicament,  when  the 
maid  entered  and  handed  Robert  Duncan's  card  to  her  mistress. 
Betty's  face  lighted  up  with  pleasure. 
"  Show  him  in,"  she  said. 

"  Betty,  sweetheart,"  said  Bob,  when  he  had  entered,  "  I 
must  learn  my  fate !  This  suspense  is  killing  me !  Decide,  dear, 
between  Jack  and  me.   Lucky  or  unlucky,  I  must  know." 

The  startled  look  which  had  come  into  her  eyes  during  Bob's 
wild  plea  vanished,  and  a  look  of  infinite  tenderness  took  its 
place.    A  tear  stole  into  her  eye :  she  sobbed  convulsively. 

"  Bob,"  she  said  brokenly,  "  you  can  hardly  realize  how 
badly  I  feel.  You  and  Jack  love  me  very  much  and  —  and  I  love 
you  both  dearly,  and  —  and  I  just  simply  can't  decide  which  one 
I  love  the  best  —  and  I  don't  want  to  make  one  of  you  feel 
badly  —  and  I  don't  want  to  lose  either  of  you  !  Oh  !  what  shall 
I  do?"  And  she  gave  way  completely  to  her  sorrow  and, 
hiding  her  head  on  Robert's  shoulder,  cried  long  and  bitterly. 

Robert,  calmed  by  Betty's  grief,  was  searching  the  remotest 
corners  of  his  brain  for  some  plan  by  which  the  suspense  which 
was  eating  out  the  hearts  of  three  persons  might  be  ended. 
Finally,  when  Betty  had  grown  quieter,  he  said : 

"Well,  girlie,  we  must  straighten  out  this  tangle  somehow. 
Three  heads  are  better  than  two.    Shall  I  'phone  for  Jack? 
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Then  we  can  all  sit  down  and  calmly  discuss  the  matter  and, 

if  possible,  reach  some  sort  of  a  decision." 
"Yes,  do,"  sighed  Betty. 
Bob  went  to  the  'phone. 

"  Jack,"  he  said  earnestly  (these  rivals  were  the  best  of 
friends)  "  we  need  your  advice,  and  we  need  it  badly.  Come  to 
Betty's  at  once." 

When  he  had  arrived,  they  all  drew  their  chairs  before  the 
fire  and  gazed  silently  at  the  glowing  log,  as  though  seeking  to 
read  the  answer  to  their  problem  in  the  pale,  blue  flames  which 
leaped  up  and  turned  golden,  only  to  die  down  again  with  their 
hopes. 

"  Jack,"  he  said,  "  have  you  any  ideas  to  offer?  "  Jack  shook 
his  head  dejectedly. 

"  But  wait,  old  man,"  and  Jack  looked  up,  smiling,  but  only 
half  hiding  the  pain  the  words  gave  him.  "  I  wish  Betty  to 
know  that  I  love  her  dearer  than  life,  but  —  I  —  have  — 
decided  —  to  —  withdraw  —  my  —  pro  " 

Bob  leapt  up  in  his  excitement;  Betty  gasped. 

"  Never !  "  he  thundered,  interrupting  him.  "  If  Betty 
takes  me,  its  on  the  square,  and  not  because  a  friend  has  sac- 
rificed his  happiness  in  life  without  a  struggle.  We'll  fight  a 
duel  before  that!  " 

Then,  again,  silence  reigned. 

Suddenly  Betty  started ;  her  face  brightened ;  she  smiled. 

"  Friends,"  she  said,  "  I  believe  I  have  the  solution  to  our 
troubles,  and  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  Here  is  my 
suggestion  —  and  I  should  never  have  thought  of  it  if  Bob 
hadn't  mentioned  a  duel.  I  suggest  that  you  play  tennis  for  me. 
Since  T  cannot  choose  for  myself,  we  must  leave  it  to  the  hand 
of  fate.  At  least  it  will  be  fair  to  you  both;  for  if  ever  there 
were  two  evenly  matched  players,  you  are  the  two." 

"Betty,"  gasped  Bob,  "it's  the  very  thing!" 

And  from  Jack :  "  Girlie,  you  are  Solomon  turned  goddess ! 
And  to  think  that,  for  a  month,  we  have  worried,  sighed,  and 
feared,  when  the  remedy  for  our  woes  was  lying  on  the  lawn, 
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waiting  to  be  seized  by  the  wisest  little  girl  in  the  world ! 99 

With  the  promise  of  a  speedy  relief  from  suspense  in  view, 

their  spirits  revived,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent 

pleasantly.    When  Bob  and  Jack  left,  Betty,  on  the  verandah, 

called  after  them: 

"  Remember,  boys,  three  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon  on 

the  club  courts:  best  two  out  of  three  sets  to  win;  and  I  am 

the  referee  —  and  the  prize." 

"  Swell  chance  of  our  forgetting  it,"  sang  the  youths  in 

reply. 

II 

Betty  did  not  sleep  well  that  night,  nor  did  her  lovers;  for 
all  were  thinking  too  seriously  of  the  tennis  match  of  the  mor- 
row, which  should  decide  the  fates  of  two  men  and  a  girl.  The 
feeling  of  relief  which  Betty  had  at  first  experiencced  when  the 
plan  of  settlement  had  entered  her  mind,  left  her  when  she  was 
alone,  and  the  old,  almost  selfish  fear  of  losing  either  returned. 
She  stole,  trembling,  to  her  room,  undressed,  and  sat  at  the  open 
window,  where  the  cool  sea  breezes  fanned  her  burning  brow 
and  calmed  the  beating  of  her  heart ;  while  the  soft  voices  of  the 
wind  spoke  soothingly  to  her  and  gave  courage  to  her  agitated 
mind.  Toward  dawn  she  retired  and  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep, 
broken  by  dreams  in  which  her  lovers,  wallowing  in  gore,  were 
fighting  to  the  death  —  with  tennis  balls. 

How  slowly,  too,  passed  the  time  next  day!  But  all  things 
must  end,  and  so  it  was  with  their  waiting;  for  a  little  before 
three  o'clock  Bob  and  Jack,  dressed  in  flannels  and  carrying  balls 
and  racquets,  called  for  Betty.  Together  the  three  strolled  to 
the  courts,  scarcely  speaking  a  word,  each  thinking  that  perhaps 
for  the  last  time  they  were  walking  on  an  equal  footing  of  friend- 
ship. There  would  be  more  strolls  —  and  over  the  same  path  — 
but  one  would  be  missing  —  and,  which? 

Arrived  at  the  tennis  courts,  they  prepared  to  play.  Jack 
won  the  toss  and  decided  to  serve.   Then : 

"Ready?"  called  Jack. 

"  Ready,"  answered  Bob. 
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Jack  sped  one  over  the  net,  Bob  returned  it  —  and  the  game 
of  their  lives  was  on! 

The  games  were  exciting,  close,  and  well  played.  Jack  won 
the  first  set,  7-5.  Bob  won  the  second  with  six  games  to  three. 
Then  began  the  third  set,  the  set  which  must  bring  to  one  of 
the  players  untold  happiness;  to  the  other,  pain  and  grief.  Bob 
won  four  games  in  quick  succession;  Jack  won  three;  Bob  won 
another. 

Betty,  sitting  at  the  side  with  hands  clasped,  alternately 
cheered  and  prayed ;  she  cheered  for  both ;  she  prayed  for  —  she 
knew  not  which! 

Now  Jack  won  two,  making  the  score  five  all.  The  supper 
hour  passed  and  still  they  played ;  6-5 ;  6  all ;  6-7 ;  7  all  —  and 
so  it  continued.  The  sun  rode  steadily  down  its  path,  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  its  goal;  but  they  noticed  it  not  until  it  had 
almost  completely  sunk  behind  the  distant  mountains.  Then 
Betty  cried  in  ashonishment : 

"  Heavens  !  it's  almost  dark! —  and  the  score  is  fourteen  all!" 
Not  a  word  from  Jack  and  Bob.  Bob  was  serving  and  he 
burned  the  balls  over  with  such  speed  and  accuracy  that  Jack 
could  scarcely  see  them  in  the  poor  light.  This  was  Bob's  four- 
teenth game.  Then  Jack  served ;  and  if  Bob  fought  fiercely  to 
maintain  his  advantage,  Jack  fought  more  fiercely  to  maintain 
his  love ;  and  he  won. 

By  this  time  it  was  so  dark  that  one  could  hardly  see  the 
ball  as  it  sped  back  and  forth ;  and,  at  fifteen  all,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  stop.  Sadly  they  trudged  homeward,  hungry,  tired,  and 
discouraged.  Betty  even  cried  a  little  —  as  girls  are  wont  to 
do  when  troubled ;  and  the  boys  whispered  words  of  comfort  — 
as  boys  are  wont  to  do  when  the  girl  is  the  only  girl. 

Ill 

On  the  following  day,  the  boys  again  called  for  Betty  and 
the  three  went  for  a  stroll  along  the  seashore. 
"  Any  more  suggestions  ?  "  asked  Bob. 
"  None,"  murmured  Betty. 
"  None,"  said  Jack. 
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They  strolled  on.  The  mighty  ocean  heaved  its  broad  bosom 
and  cast  foam-capped  breakers  upon  the  sand;  in  the  distance 
several  snow  white  sails  crept  slowly  along,  and  a  smudge  of 
blackness  against  the  horizon  marked  the  course  of  a  steamer; 
the  wind  blew  cool  and  crisp,  and  the  world  was  bright  and 
cheery:  but  the  strollers  were  oblivious  to  it  all.  The  beauty  of 
nature,  the  brightness  of  the  day,  and  the  majesty  of  the  sea 
were,  to  them,  as  nought,  compared  with  their  own  troubles. 
This  time  it  was  Jack  who  broke  the  silence. 

"  By  Jove !  "  he  cried,  "  I  think  I  have  it !  Like  Betty's 
plan,  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world;  but,  unlike  her  plan, 
there  is  no  chance  for  failure.  Skill,  as  well  as  fate,  played  a 
hand  in  Betty's  scheme,  but  mine  is  all  fate  —  luck,  pure  and 
simple.  Let  us  toss  a  coin.  You,  Betty,  may  spin  it  and,  in  a 
way,  become  your  own  executioner;  Bob  must  call  it  and,  thus, 
become  his  own  —  or  mine. 

"  Great !  "  cried  Bob.    "  But  I  have  no  change." 

"  I  have  a  quarter,"  said  Jack. 

"  At  last  we  shall  know,"  murmured  Betty.   "  It  cannot  fail." 

They  were  standing  on  a  board  walk  which,  for  several 
miles,  skirted  the  shore,  and  did  away  with  the  inconvenience  of 
walking  in  the  deep,  powdery  sand. 

"  Come,  then,"  said  Jack,  taking  a  shining  quarter  from  his 
pocket  and  handing  it  to  Betty,  "  there  is  no  time  better  than 
the  present,  and,  truly,  we  could  not  desire  a  better  place  than 
this  board  walk.  Oh !  Why  did  we  not  think  of  this  months  ago 
and  avoid  all  the  needless  worry  we  have  endured !  " 

Timidly  Betty  took  the  coin.  Now  that  the  question  was  to 
be  decided,  she  was  harassed  by  her  old  fear  of  losing  one  of 
her  sweethearts.  But  it  must  be  done!  She  seized  the  coin 
firmly  in  her  fingers  and  spun  it  into  the  air! 

"  Heads !  "  cried  Bob. 

There  was  a  breathless  pause.  The  coin  rose,  hesitated,  and 
quickly  sped  toward  the  earth.  The  three  actors  in  this  little 
drama  of  life  watched  it  with  bated  breath  and  straining  eyes. 
Quickly  it  fell.  Two  seconds  and  they  should  know!  One 
second !   And  then,  wonder  of  wonders !   In  a  manner  positively 
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supernatural  the  rapidly  spinning  coin  struck  one  of  the  narrow 
cracks  in  the  walk  —  and  disappeared! 

For  almost  a  minute  the  unfortunates  stood  transfixed, 
staring  stupidly  at  the  place  where  the  coin  had  vanished.  Then 
there  escaped  from  Jack  something  between  a  sob  and  a  curse. 
Betty's  face  was  pathetic.  She  clung  to  her  lovers,  unable  to 
support  herself. 

"  This  is  too  much,"  she  said.   "  Take  me  home." 
Mechanically  the  men  obeyed.    Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken, 
until  the  very  sad  adieux  at  Betty's  door. 

That  night  Betty  slept  the  sleep  of  the  mentally  exhausted. 
The  strain  of  the  last  few  days  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and 
in  the  morning  she  remained  in  her  room  with  a  very  severe 
headache.  During  the  morning  her  maid  brought  her  two  letters, 
one  from  Bob  and  one  from  Jack.    Hurriedly  she  opened  them. 

Here  is  Bob's : 

Dearest  of  girls, 

When  you  receive  this  message,  I  shall  be  miles 

away,  bound  for  —  I  know  not  where;  but,  wherever 

I  go,  sweetheart,  know  that  you  will  be  first  in  my 

heart  and  thoughts.   And  now,  dear,  marry  Jack  and  be 

happy  and  try  to  forget  the  unfortunate  mortal  who 

loved  you  in  vain. 

Yours  always, 

Bob 

And  here  is  Jack's: 
Betty  darling, 

That  you  may  be  happy,  sweetheart,  I  have  de- 
cided to  leave  you.  You  love  us  both,  but  you  can 
marry  only  one.  Marry  Bob,  for  he  is  worthier  your 
love,  and  try  to  think  of  me  as  a  dear  friend,  as  widely 
separated  from  you  as  by  Death  itself. 

Yours  always, 

Jack 

Ah,  Betty!    Will  your  troubels  never  cease?    To  choose 
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between  two  sweethearts  you  thought  hard;  but  to  lose  both! 
Oh !  That  is  ten  times  worse. 

IV 

Thus,  in  one  night,  the  two  men,  each  thinking  to  leave 
happiness  to  his  friend  and  to  the  girl  he  loved,  left  the  town. 
Jack  went  to  England  and  enlisted  in  the  British  army;  Bob, 
to  France,  where  he  continued  his  medical  study,  begun  in 
America. 

In  the  course  of  three  years  —  and  very  dull  and  uneventful 
years  they  were  —  Bob  finished  his  college  career  with  highest 
honors,  received  his  degree,  and  was  free  to  settle  down  and 
begin  his  practice  with  every  promise  of  a  bright  and  successful 
future.  But  for  the  last  year  or  two  a  restless  spirit  of  wander- 
lust had  been  growing  within  him,  and,  now  that  his  studies 
were  completed,  he  decided  to  gratify  this  desire,  with  the  double 
object  in  view  of  seeing  the  world  and  of  driving  from  his  mind, 
at  least  for  a  time,  the  deep  love  and  the  sad  yearning  for  Betty, 
which  were  making  him  a  sad  and  melancholy  man. 

In  India  at  this  time  there  was  going  on  a  native  revolt,  and 
an  appeal  was  sent  out  from  England  for  doctors  for  the  Red 
Cross.  Bob  decided  that  this  was  his  opportunity.  He  would  be, 
at  once,  securing  practical  experience  in  his  profession,  doing 
good  to  his  fellowmen,  securing  diverting  excitement,  and  seeing 
the  world.  Surely  this  was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime!  He 
hastened  to  England  and  enlisted. 

The  transport  ship,  laden  with  doctors,  troops,  and  nurses, 
soon  sailed  and  reached  India  without  incident.  Then  began  the 
tedious  journey  inland.  In  the  hot,  sutlry  air  lurked  fever  germs, 
destined  to  kill  more  of  the  British  soldiers  than  the  badly- 
aimed  bullets  of  the  enemy.  Even  before  their  destination  was 
reached,  Bob  and  the  other  doctors  were  busy  caring  for  those 
unfortunates  who  fell  victims  to  disease  or  to  the  intense  heat 
which,  night  and  day,  made  life  almost  unbearable  to  those  un- 
accustomed to  it. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the  hand  finally  reached  the 
headquarters  of  the  British  army.     Immediately  doctors  and 
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nurses  repaired  to  the  temporary  hospital  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
fell  to  assisting  the  tiny,  overworked  band  already  there.  Bob, 
in  white  coat  and  apron,  was  engaged  in  redressing  a  wound  in 
the  arm  of  a  trooper  when  he  heard  himeslf  called  in  a  low, 
hollow  voice. 

"  Bob,"  said  the  voice,  "  come  here." 

"Who  called?"  he  asked. 

"  I,"  answered  a  voice.  "  Come  tell  me  of  Betty,  your  wife. 
Why  have  you  left  her  to  risk  your  life  in  this  Hell  upon  earth? 
Don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

Bob  gazed  in  horror  at  the  emaciated,  plague-eaten  frame  of 
what  had  once  been  his  old  friend  and  rival,  Jack. 

"  Jack!"  he  cried,  kneeling  beside  the  bed.  "How  did  you 
come  here?  And  what,  in  Heaven's  name  do  you  mean?  Isn't 
Betty  your  wife?  Weren't  you  married  after  I  left?  Was  my 
sacrifice  in  vain  ?  " 

"  Married  ?  No,"  said  Jack.  "  How  could  I  be  when  I  fled 
so  that  you  and  she  might  be  happy  ?  Tell  me  how  she  is ;  for 
I'm  dying." 

Tears  gathered  in  Bob's  eyes.  "  Fate  was  against  us  still, 
that  night  when  we  each  decided  to  go  and  leave  happiness  to 
the  other.  And  so,  both  striving  for  Betty's  happiness,  we  left 
her  loverless  and  in  sorrow !  " 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  yet,"  said  Jack  softly.  "  Go  to 
her,  old  man,  tell  her  the  story,  marry  her  and  be  happy.  I  am 
dying.    Nothing  can  save  me." 

Bob,  looking  sadly  upon  his  friend,  knew  that  it  was  all  too 
true.  Jack  was  little  more  than  a  corpse,  with  a  heart  about  to 
stop  beating  and  a  voice  not  his  own,  but  the  voice  of  death. 

In  a  faint  voice  Jack  told  his  story.  After  enlisting  in  the 
army,  he  had  quickly  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  at  the  first 
rumor  of  trouble  in  India,  he  had  been  sent.  He  had  been 
attacked  by  fever  and  had  steadily  grown  worse  until,  upon 
Bob's  arrival,  his  troubles  were  almost  over. 

Two  days  later  he  died. 
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V 

We  return  to  a  village  by  the  sea.  It  is  a  summer  night 
and  the  full,  bright  moon  smiles  down  upon  the  serene  and  quiet 
earth.  We  hurry  down  the  street  and  reach  Betty's  home.  But 
there  is  no  light  in  the  parlor;  she  is  not  there.  On  we  hasten, 
past  a  well-remembered  tennis  court,  until  we  reach  a  board  walk. 
Ahead  of  us  are  a  boy  and  girl  —  undoubtedly  lovers.  Let  us 
steal  up  softly  behind  them  and  listen.  Soon  we  hear  a  cooing, 
happy  voice  —  Betty's,  but  so  different  from  when  we  last  heard 
her  speak:  sad  and  troubled  then;  soft,  happy  and  tender  now. 
As  we  draw  nearer  we  can  distinguish  her  words: 

"  and,  then,  after  giving  you  both  up  for  lost,  to  get 

you  back,  Bob.  Oh,  I  am  so  happy!  But,  poor  Jack.  He  is 
the  one  cloud  on  my  happiness.  He  was  so  dear,  and  as  faithful 
as  you ;  and  it  seems  almost  heartless  to  be  happy  without  him  — 
am  I  wicked,  Bob  ?  " 

"  Wicked  ?  How  ?  You  are  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world. 
Like  you,  Jack's  death  is  the  only  grief  I  possess ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  Fate  has  played  our  game  from  the  start." 

They  stopped  and  gazed  at  the  restless  ocean,  silvery  in  the 
light  of  the  beautiful  moon.  Bob's  arm  stole  around  Betty  and 
he  drew  her  close. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  Fate  has  played  our  game  from  the  start 
—  and  Fate  has  finished  it." 

B:  E.  Thompson 


THE  INDIAN'S  CANOE 

The  evening  mist  floats  by  without  a  sound, 
A  dainty  ripple  wakens,  moves,  and  sighs; 

A  faint  low  whisper  fills  the  air  around, 

Then  shifting,  passing,  slowly  fades  and  dies. 

A  half  imagined  shadow  glides  away, 

And  hardly  seems  to  touch  the  quiet  stream, 

No  smallest  sounds  the  moving  shape  betray, 
It  comes  and  goes  unknown,  a  waking  dream. 

Newton  H.  Foster 
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GENERAL  NOGI 

few  days  after  the  capture  of  Port  Arthur,  there 
sat  under  a  tree  in  his  garden,  a  small,  kindly, 
simple-hearted  man.  Looking  up  from  the 
map  before  him,  he  saw  a  guard  with  a  boy 
who(  was  sentenced  to  die,  because,  driven  by 
the  pangs  of  thirst,  he  had  tasted  some  ditch-water.  The  boy 
was  rigid  with  the  fear  of  impending  death,  hardly  daring  to 
hope  for  mercy ;  but  he  little  realized  the  wisdom  of  his  general. 
General  Nogi  —  for  it  was  he  —  looking  at  the  prisoner  as  a 
father  would  look  at  his  son,  said  gently :  "  My  boy,  you  know 
that  it  is  forbidden  to  drink  any  water  that  has  not  been  boiled. 
You  know  that  our  hospitals  are  rilled  with  typhoid  and 
dysentery  patients.  Will  you  not  help  me  by  obeying  my 
commands  ?  " 

General  Nogi  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  modern  leader. 
Caesar,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  all  the  generals  of  early  history, 
fought  for  personal  glory  and  honour  at  the  expense  of  great 
numbers  of  human  lives.  Nogi  fought  for  his  country  and  his 
emperor,  always  saddened  by  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  for 
the  men  whom  he  commanded.  After  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur, 
laying  his  hand  on  a  pile  of  telegrams  of  congratulation,  he 
said :  "  This  has  cost  too  much  for  anyone  to  rejoice  in  victory." 
He  felt  keenly  that),  he  had  not  directed  his  assaults  wisely,  and 
that  in  consequence,  many  men  had  lost  their  lives.  Accord- 
ingly, after  a  great  battle,  he  caused  an  altar  to  be  built  on  the 
field,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  his  officers  and  some  of  his 
troops,  he  conducted  a  service  of  atonement  for  the  spirits  of 
the  soldiers  who  had  died  under  his  command.  Nor  was  he 
filled  with  the  bitter  hatred  which  fired  the  soldiers  of  former 
times,  for  on  his  way  to  the  coronation  of  George  the  Fifth, 
he  laid  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  the  valiant  Russian  general, 
Kondratenko.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Grant,  Lee,  Nogi, —  these 
men  will  go  down  in  history  as  true  soldiers  and  leaders. 

Nogi's  boyhood  training  was  that  of  a  Spartan  youth;  but 
this  harsh  discipline,  while  it  gave  him  absolute  control  over 
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his  mind  and  body,  did  not  destroy  his  natural  feelings  of  love 
and  devotion  toward  his  fellow-men.  He  was  early  instructed 
in  the  teachings  of  "  Bushido,"  (the  way  of  the  knight)  which 
is  the  chivalry  of  Japan.  Love,  duty,  faithfulness,  courage, — 
these  were  the  ideals  toward  which  he  struggled.  Loyalty  was 
his  highest  aim, —  loyalty  to  his  emperor,  his  country,  and  his 
principles.  The  spirit  of  Old  Japan  was  so  firmly  impressed 
upon  him  that  it  became  a  part  of  his  deeper  nature. 

This  soldier,  moreover,  was  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  was  truly  heroic.  He  could  have  saved  his 
younger  son  from  the  fate  suffered  by  the  older  one;  but  he 
saw  that  it  was  the  boy's  duty  to  die  if  he  was  called  upon. 
Calmly  this  father  watched  the  storming  of  203.  Metre-Hill, 
knowing  that  his  only  living  son  was  in  the  struggle.  When 
the  news  of  the  young  officer's  death  was  brought  to  him  he 
said  simply :  "I  am  glad  that  he  died  so  splendidly."  Nogi 
believed  that  the  loss  of  his  two  boys  was  almost  a  necessity ; 
for  only  through  this  terrible  bereavement  could  he  answer  to 
the  spirits  af  the  many  brave  men  whom  it  had  been  his 
unhappy  duty  to  send  to  their  death. 

Nogi  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  all  time.  He  has 
often  been  called  "  the  incarnation  of  the  imperial  war-god." 
Every  move  that  he  made  was  carefully  planned  and  executed/ 
so  that  he  might  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  with  the  small- 
est sacrifice.  He  felt  himself  not  only  the  leader,  but  even  the 
father  of  his  men.  "  The  man  who  would  rightfully  aspire 
to  the  honour  of  fighting  under  the  sun-flag,"  he  says,  "  must 
first  have  learned  to  be  a  man  through  conquest  of  himself  in 
time  of  peace."  When  a  case  was  brought  before  him  for  trial, 
listening  gravely  to  all  that  was  said,  he  made  his  decision  in 
his  own  way.  His  decision,  moreover,  was  almost  invariably 
the  just  one.  This  side  of  his  character  was  in  peculiar  contrast 
to  his  poetical  nature,  for  he  had  the  soul  of  a  poet.  These 
qualities,  however,  blended  together  to  form  a  simple,  straight- 
forward soldier  and  father. 

This  great  son  of  Japan  showed  even  in  his  death  his 
profound  loyalty  and  patriotism.    It  has  often  been  asked  why 
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he  ended  his  life  as  he  did.  To  answer  this  question  we  must 
look  backward  through  centuries  of  Japanese  history.  Since 
the  earliest  period  of  civilization  in  Japan  this  ceremony  of 
"  suppuku,"  or  "  hari-kari "  has  been  a  means  of  expressing 
devotion  and  loyalty.  Formerly,  on  the  death  of  a  master,  a 
large  number  of  his  servants  committed  suicide  in  order  to 
accompany  his  spirit  as  its  attendants.  Often  the  Japanese 
nobleman  expressed  his  disapproval  of  any  evil  that  seemed 
insupportable,  by  destroying  himself;  for  he  has  always  said 
that  "  Loyalty  and  honour  are  better  than  life."  Even  to  this 
day  have  these  traditions  endured;  for  when  a  law  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Japanese  parliament  that  "  seppuku  "  be  abolished, 
two  hundred  of  the  two  hundred  and  nine  members  voted  to 
retain  their  ancient  custom,  while  six  refrained  from  voting. 
The  modern  mind  is  hostile  to  such  an  institution,  but  the 
precepts  of  Bushido  and  Old  Japan  are  still  firmly  rooted  in 
the  Japanese  character.  "  It  is  the  very  shrine  of  national 
spirit,  and  the  embodiment  in  practice  of  devotion  to  principle." 
With  the  death  of  his  emperor  Nogi  saw  the  approach  of  low 
ideals,  false  ambitions,  and  many  corruptions ;  and  considered 
how  he  might  help  to  avert  these  evils  from  the  nation.  He 
found  that  his  death  alone  would  avail,  by  its  renewal  of  the 
i ideals  of  former  times;  and  accordingly,  just  as  the  funeral 
gun  signalled  the  departure  of  his  ruler's  body  to  the  grave, 
Nogi  and  his  loyal  wife  gave  their  all  to  him  and  to  their 
country.  Thus  died  our  own  heroes  Strauss,  Millet,  Butt  and 
Astor.  "  Always,"  says  one  of  General  Nogi's  friends,  "  he 
was  the  gentleman,  a  man  to  the  bone,  and  wondrously  gentle." 

N.  B.  Paradise 
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THE  BUZZARD'S  PREY 


S  the  moon  rose  over  the  edge  of  the  pines,  throwing 
into  profile  their  tall,  black  outlines,  a  buzzard 
swung  silently  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  great 
trees  and  winged  its  way  slowly  across  the  cotton- 
field  that  joins  the  woods  on  the  south.  Farther 


down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  field  where  the  brook  crosses  the 
road  a  faint  light  sent  its  rays  into  the  night. 

The  light  shone  out  from  a  little  cabin  nestling  close  beside 
the  road,  which  through  time  had  come  to  lean  towards  it  as 
though  to  whisper  confidences  to  an  old  friend.  The  chimney, 
too,  was  sagging,  and  the  outline  of  the  cabin  in  the  moonlight 
had  the  appearance  of  an  old  man.  bent  with  age.  Slowly  cir- 
cling, the  buzzard  settled  quietly  down  and  finally  lighted  on 
the  sill  of  the  open  window.  He  cocked  his  shrewd  old  head 
and  looked  with  approval  on  the  sight  that  met  his  gaze. 

On  the  floor  near  a  rough-hewn  bunk  lay  the  figure  of  a 
man,  his  body  contorted  with  pain.  From  time  to  time  he  made 
feeble  efforts  to  reach  a  bottle  on  the  table  near  the  bed ;  but 
the  efforts  proved  useless,  and  he  sank  back  limp  and  helpless. 
Spasms  seized  him.  and  he  writhed  and  twisted. 

Hours  slipped  by.  The  moon  was  climbing  high  in  the  sky. 
and  its  faint  light  lit  up  the  sandy  road  till  it  lost  itself 
in  the  blackness  of  the  woods  beyond.  The  buzzard  perched, 
silent.  He  had  seen  such  sights  before,  and  his  patience  was 
inexhaustible. 

Suddenly  the  man  seemed  to  gather  together  all  the  strength 
left  in  his  body.  His  head  jerked  forward,  and  turning  with 
his  last  ounce  of  power  he  staggered  to  his  knees,  reached  out 
his  hand  and  clutched  the  bottle.  With  trembling  hands  he 
brought  the  bottle  to  his  mouth.  But  no  drop  came  to  ease  his 
pain,  no  draught  to  quench  his  anguish.  The  bottle  was  empty. 
There  was  a  thud  as  the  body  struck  the  floor,  twitched,  and 
lay  still.  Then  the  buzzard,  with  a  croak,  fluttered  softly  down 
upon  its  prey. 


H.  S.  Royce 


SUPERIOR 


There's  a  lure  within  the  distance  that  I  cannot  now  command, 
There's  a  call  afar  of  siren  I  would  strive  to  understand. 
It  is  thine,  O  lurers,  singing  —  thine  to  summon,  mine  to  hear, 
Mine  to  send  my  soul  in  answer  where  headlands  disappear. 
I  would  cross  the  leagues  to  seek  you,  I  would  follow  at  your  cry, 
Where  the  long  seas  touch  the  skyline,  there  the  mystic  islands  lie. 
O  to  find  you !  O  to  capture  something  of  your  call  to  me, 
Something  of  that  wild  far  rapture  past  the  leagues  of  island  sea ! 

W.  V.  Gardiner 
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THE  GIVER  OF  PEACE 

NE  who  had  long  dwelt  apart  with  Sorrow  for  his 
only  companion  woke  at  dawn  to  find  the  gray, 
familiar  figure  standing  at  his  bedside. 

"  I  am  about  to  leave  you  forever,"  said  the 
low  voice  of  Sorrow.   "  Rise  up  now,  and  prepare 
for  the  guest  that  is  to  come  after  me." 

And  the  man  said,  "  What  new  guest  is  this  of  whom 
you  speak,  and  whence  have  you  this  news  of  his  coming?" 

Sorrow  said,  "  In  the  deep  solitude  of  night  I  heard  his 
messengers  knocking  at  the  gate ;  so  I  descended  and  bade  them 
enter.    His  name  I  may  not  tell  you." 

"  And  are  the  messengers  still  here?  "  said  the  man.  "  I  will 
go  down  to  them  and  say  that  I  cannot  receive  their  master, 
for  I  am  utterly  weary  and  distressed  of  soul." 

Sorrow  said,  "  His  messengers  are  no  longer  here." 
And  the  man  bowed  his  head.    "  Shall  there  be  no  end  of 
guests  such  as  thou?"  he  cried,  bitterly. 

Then  Sorrow  made  answer,  "  No  kin  of  mine  is  the  guest 
who  comes  thither.  Though  all  who  shelter  him  must  needs 
dwell  with  me  for  a  space,  yet  have  I  no  part  in  him.  And  now 
make  all  things  ready,  for  I  may  not  abide  with  you  after  his 
coming." 

So  the  man  bade  all  his  servants  come  before  him.  "  Go 
to  the  river  banks  straightway,"  he  said,  "  and  there  gather  me 
rushes,  that  I  may  strew  my  halls  with  them.  Set  green  boughs 
above  my  door-way  and  on  my  threshold  strew  fresh  roses.  For 
behold,  no  kin  of  Sorrow  is  the  guest  who  comes  hither. 

And  to  the  huntsmen  he  said,  "  Go  now  into  the  forests  " ; 
and  to  the  fowlers  he  cried,  "  Go  you  all  forth  and  snare  me 
birds " ;  and  to  the  fishermen  he  said,  "  Take  your  nets  now 
and  go  likewise,  nor  return  until  you  have  brought  me  goodly 
things  to  set  upon  my  table.  For  a  guest  cometh  to  my  house, 
and  in  sorrow  has  he  no  part." 
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And  to  the  maidens  of  his  house  he  said,  "  Take  these  keys 
from  my  girdle.  Fling  open  the  great  presses  and  unlock  the 
heavy  coffers.  Lay  fair  sheets  of  silk  upon  my  guest-bed  and 
scatter  scented  thyme  upon  the  pillow.  Bring  me  a  jeweled 
diadem  that  I  may  crown  my  guest  with  it.  Bring  spices  for 
his  wine  and  robes  of  silver  for  his  body.  Behold,  a  new  guest 
comes  to  dwell  with  us." 

When  day  was  over  and  the  dusk  come  he  cried,  "  Bring 
torches  and  tapers,  for  Sorrow  and  I  will  watch  and  wait  till 
day." 

So  the  two  sat  together  until  the  torches  grew  faint  and 
pale  in  the  clear  dawn.  And  when  the  sun  had  risen,  suddenly 
there  came  a  rushing  of  swift  wings  outside,  and  at  the  door 
a  voice  of  infinite  sweetness  cried,  "  Open !  " 

"  Farewell !  "  said  Sorrow.    "  Now  is  thy  guest  come." 

Then  the  man  flung  wide  the  casement  and  eagerly  leaned 
from  it,  peering  into  the  garden  without.  And  lo!  with  bright, 
bare  feet  shining  amid  the  scattered  roses  of  the  threshold,  with 
waving  hair  and  caronal  of  poppies  shadowed  by  the  green 
boughs  above,  with  slender,  winged  body  clad  in  raiment  of 
living  flame,  a  strange  and  lovely  spirit  stood  at  the  doorway. 

The  man  gazed  in  astonishment.  "  You  are  indeed  beauti- 
ful !  You  are  more  lovely  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen !  "  he 
said.    "  By  what  name  are  you  called  ?  " 

And  the  spirit  made  answer,  "  Do  you  not  know  me  ?  " 

"  Surely  you  cannot  be  Love,"  said  the  man,  "  for  I  saw 
Love  once,  and  he  was  not  as  you  are.  Nor  can  you  be 
Happiness,  for  Happiness  fled  this  dwelling  long  ago." 

"  I  am  the  last  of  all  guests,"  said  the  spirit.  "  By  some 
I  am  called  the  Giver  of  Peace.    Others  call  me  Death." 

Then  were  the  eyes  of  the  man  filled  with  a  great  wonder, 
and  he  cried  joyfully,  "Is  it  thou,  then?  And  to  think  that 
I  have  always  feared  thee!  Now  do  I  know  thee  what  thou 
art.  For  thee  my  table  is  spread,  for  thee  my  guest-chamber 
made  ready.    Enter  thou  in,  oh  last  of  all  my  guests !  " 

And  he  unbarred  the  door,  smiling. 
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EDITORIALS 

F  the  evidence  of  a  certain  New  York  newspaper 
may  be  accepted  as  trustworthy,  a  multitude  of 
New  York  poets,  on  the  day  following  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Noyes  in  this  country,  were  "  getting 
their  hair  cut  and  their  shoes  shined."  The  un- 
affected simplicity  of  Alfred  Noyes  must  have  been  something 
of  a  revelation  to  those  devotees  of  Melpomene  who  cling 
fondly  to  the  quaint  fancy  that  true  ability  is  inseparable  from 
pose  and  a  certain  amount  of  paraphernalia.  Perhaps  where 
ability  is  undoubted  the  glamour  of  such  time-honored  acces- 
sories become  unnecessary.  Even  were  Mr.  Noyes  addicted 
to  foibles  of  this  variety,  the  sense  of  humor  which  led  him  to 
write  Bacchus  and  the  PiralSes  would  save  him  from  the  excesses 


to  which  many  of  those  who  throng  the  foothills  rather  than 
the  heights  of  Parnassus  are  prone.  May  the  salutary  effect 
of  his  simplicity  and  sincerity  not  pass  with  his  departure  from 
these  shores ! 

Under  any  circumstances  the  visit  of  Alfred  No/yes  to 
America  would  indeed  be  an  event  of  rare  significance.  His 
presence  in  this  country  during  the  publication  of  the  work 
which  crowns  him  as  the  leading  English  poet  of  his  generation 
lends  an  added  interest  to  the  visit.  Certainly  not  since  the 
Idylls  has  there  appeared  any  poetical  work  more  overflowing 
with  the  true  essence  of  poetry  or  uniting  to  a  greater  degree 
that  beauty  and  power  whose  presence  is  necessary  to  super- 
lative achievement.  Those  who  first  became  acquainted  with 
The  Companion  of  a  Mile  through  the  reading  which  Mr. 
Noyes  gave  at  the  Chapel,  saw  in  it  a  poem  of  unique  charm 
and  melody.  The  occasion  had  a  deeper  meaning  for  those  who 
had  watched  the  Mermaid  tales  grow  in  significance  from  the 
characteristic  humor  of  Black  Bill's  Honey-Moon  to  the  power 
and  tragic  beauty  of  The  Sign  of  tfoe  Golden  Shoe,  to  the  ro- 
romance  and  pathos  of  The  Burial  of  a  Queen,  and  to  the  closing 
Raleigh  with  its  unforgetable  song:  Marlozve  is  dead,  and 
Greene  is  in  his  grave.  A  poet,  not  of  experiment  and  high 
promise  only  stood  before  his  hearers,  but  the  greater  Noyes, 
the  poet  of  accomplishment  and  of  unassailable  power. 

ND  now,  as  actors  who  have  played  their  parts  and 
are  about  to  reassume  the  garb  of  daily  life,  the 
members  of  the  Mirror  Board  depart  upon  their 
several  ways.  And  as  they  pass  out  from  the  an- 
cient edifice  where  they  have  labored  during  the 
appointed  space  of  time,  they  glance  up  for  an  instant  to  the 
pediment  which  surmounts  the  classic  portal,  where,  with  an 
inscrutable  smile  frozen  upon  her  placid  countenance,  a  marble 
image  of  Phillipia  Enthroned  sits  gazing  at  herself  in  the  sem- 
blance of  a  looking-glass. 


In  its  final  aspect,  the  year  has  been  one  surprisingly  fruit- 
ful and  profitable.  In  the  minds  of  those  under  whose  guidance 
the  Mirror  will  run  its  appointed  course  next  year,  there  need 
linger  no  unpleasant  apprehensions.  Indeed,  they  come  to  their 
posts  with  every  assurance  of  complete  success  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  offices  which  they  hold  are  certainly  not  lack- 
ing in  real  pleasures,  nor  in  a  measure  of  distinction  and  honor. 

T  is  said  that  in  old  times  the  eyes  of  some  martyrs 
would  grow  glad  when  they  beheld  the  piled 
fagots  and  the'  lighted  fires.  From  earnest 
times  poets  have  gladly  taken  to  themselves  the 
cloak  of  sorrow  for  a  song's  sake.  The  cause 
of  literature  is  not  an  unworthy  one  for  which  to  strive.  Though 
the  application  of  so  serious  an  interpretation  to  the  Mirror 
may  seem  extravagant,  the  deeper  meaning  of  such  a  publica- 
tion and  the  possibilities  which  it  might  be  made  to  fulfill  can- 
not, perhaps,  be  over-rated.  The  tendency  is  wholly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  We  of  this  administration  can  lay  no  claim 
to  having  opened  new  vistas.  That  the  spark  has  been  nourished 
and  kept  alive  must  alone  be  our  reward.  And  the  thought  is 
not  wholly  without  gratifying  aspects.  For  if  the  spark  be 
guarded,  who  shall  say  but  that  it  may  one  day  burst  into  flame, 
and  the  little  world  wherein  it  now  gleams  so  faintly  grow 
bright  with  its  clear  shining. 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORft-Broadway  at  54tK  Street 

Near  50th.  St.  Subway  Station  and  53d  St.  Elevated 

KEPT  BY  A  COLLEGE  MAN 
Headquarters  for  Students 


'Broadway"  cars  from  Grand  Central  Depot  pass 
the  door. 


New  and  Fireproof 


Strictly  First- Class      Rates  Reasonable 
#2,50  with  bath  and  up 


Special  Rates  for  School  and 
College  Teams 


HARRY    P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


Ten  minutes'  walk  to  the  theatres 

NEW  YORK 

BROADWAY  AT 
54th  STREET 


ESTABLISHED  1310 


BROADWAY  cor.  TWEftT> SECOND  %\ 

NOW  YORK. 

Every  Article  of  Clothing 

sold  by  us  is  of  our  own  manu- 
facture and  in  style  and  finish 
shows  the  highest  grade  of  work- 
manship. 

Dress  Clothes 
Ulsters  and  Heavy  Overcoats 

for  January  and  February  Weather 


Boston  Sales-Off ices.Tremont  &  West  St. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


SHATTUCK  &  JONES 


INCORPORATED 


FISH  OF  ALL  KINDS 

OYSTERS  AND  CLAMS 


128  FANEUIL   HALL  MARKET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


By  patronizing  its  patrons  you  do  The  Mirror  a  courtesy 


LONG   LAKE  LODGE 

A     SUMMER     TUTORING  SCHOOL 

NORTH  BRIDGTON,  MAINE 

Twelfth    Season    -    July  7,  to  Sept.  3,  I9I3 

EDWIN  V.  SPOONER,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N,  H. 
GEORGE  W.  HINMAN,    Phillip*    Academy,    Andover,  Mass. 


THE  FACULTY 

E.  V.  SPOONER,  B.  S.,  (Phillips  Exeter  Academy)  French 
C.  C.  SPRATT,  A.B.,  (Putnam  High  School) 

Mathematics  and  Latin 
A.  H.  GILMER,  A.M.,  (Tufts  College)  English 
A.  A.  HAMBLEN,  A.M.,  (Episcopal  Academy)  Latin  and  Greek 
L.  O.  CONDIT,  A.B.,  (Riverview  Academy) 

History  and  Mathematics 
H.  C.  BLAKE,  A.B.,  (Saint  Paul's  School)    Mathematics  and  German 


I.  F.  McCORMICK,  A.B.,  (Albany  Academy)  Mathematics 

G.  W.  HINMAN,  A.M.,  (Phillips  Academy,  Andover)  Latin 

H.  P.  PATTERSON,  A.M.  (Yale  University)  Latin 
A.  I.  ERIKSSON,  A.B.,  (New  Haven  High  School)  Physics 
W.  F.  Hall,  A.M.,  (Harvard  University)  Latin 


F.  R.  WHITMAN,  A.B.,  (Newark  Academy)  Latin  and  Greek 
R.  F.  LaBARRON,  (Union  College,  1913) 

Chemistry  and  Mathematics 

S.  A.  McCOMBER,  A.M.,  M.D.,  (Union  College)  Athletic  Director 

M.  I.  SNYDER,  A.M.,  (Newark  Academy)  German 


DOLL  A  STRING  OR  TWO 

...  AT... 

ESSEX  ST.  BOWLING  ALLEYS 


JOHN  C.  BALPH,  Manager 
WARDEN  &  JACKSON,  Proprietors 


"Guess  I'll  have  to  see  'Good  Old  Burke, 
the  Tailor, 1  pretty  soon.  Both  Dad  and  that 
big  brother  of  mine  told  me  to  be  sure  to  call 
on  him,  or  his  little  brother,  Billie  Burke,  at 
7  Main  Street,  as  soon  as  I  landed  in  Andover, 
and  the  bunch  here  tell  me  that  was  good  dope. " 
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STUDENTS.... 

The  usual  special  arrangements  for  your 
care  and  comfort  when  returning  home  for  the 
Summer  Vacation  will  be  made  by  the 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY  RAILROAD 
(N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  CO.,  Lessee) 

"  Always  the  best  trains,  equipment  and  service.  '* 

You  will  have  an  enjoyable  day-light  ride  through  the  pic- 
turesque BERKSHIRE  HILLS  and — a  fine  refreshing  night's 
sleep  through  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  over  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  famous  "  Water  Level  Route." 


Leave            Due  Due  Due  Due 

Boston  Chicago  Cincinnati  Indianapolis  St.  Louis 

10-00  a.m.  11.50  A.M. 

10.30  a.m.  11.50  a.m.  10.50  a.m.  5  00  p  m 

12.30  p.m.  9.45  a.m.  10.50  a.m.  10.50  a.m.  5.00  p'm' 

2.00  p.m.  3.30  p.m.  1.55  p.m.  2.50  p.m.  9  30  pm* 

4.50  p.m.  9-00  P.M.  7.30  P.M.  6.45  p.m.  2-00  a  m 

7.35  p.m.       7.00  a.m.  5.00  a.m.  11.59  p.m.  7  45  a'.m' 

11.15  p.m.  7.00  a.m.  H.59  p.m.  7.45  a.m". 

Through  sleeping  car  to  Pittsburgh  on  the  10.30  A.M.  train. 

Pullman  Parlor  Cars  and  coaches  on  day  trains  and  Sleeping 
Cars  on  night  trains.   Dining  Service  at  meal  time. 

Leave  Boston 

t9.15A.M.    U0.30A.M.    *12.00Noon   *4.00  p.m.    *11.40  p.m. 


Best  To 
The  West 

Best  To 
New  York 

_  _      ~      .       -   ,  Tx  Due  New  York 

( Via  Springneld)   +3-15  PM-   #4-42  PM-   *5-42  PM-    *9-35  pm    *6.3o  a.m. 

•Daily.   tDaily  except  Sunday.  JChange  cars  at  Springfield. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Colony,  City  passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  298 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  gladly  furnish  complete  in- 
formation regarding  railroad  tickets,  Pullman  accomodations  and 
render  any  assistance  possible  in  planning  your  trip  and  arranging 
details  for  travel. 


||G.  R.  KINNEY  and  CO. 

Shoes  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices 

Step  in  and  let  us  show  our  BIG  $1 .98  VALUES 
226  ESSEX  ST.,      -      LAWRENCE,  MASS- 

N.  J.  BAKTLETT  &  CO. 

BOOKSEIiliERS 

Importers    of    English  Books 
28  CORNHILL.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TETREAU  SHOE  CO. 

DEALERS  IN  BOOTS,  SHOES,  RUBBERS 

REGAL  SHOE  AGENCY 
C.  J.  Tetreau,  Prop.         5 1 7  ESSEX  ST.,  LAWRENCE,  MASS 


Everything  that  is  NEW  and  UP-TO-DATE  in 

CLOTHING  and  FURNISHINGS 

is  found  at  the  store  of 

C.  M.  PETIT  CO. 

475  Essex  Street  -  Lawrence,  Mass, 


Park  Street  Garage 


GREASE,  OIL 
REPAIRS 
STORAGE 

W.  H.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 


COLONIAL 
THEATRE 

Best  of  Pictures 

Where  all  the  fellows 
enjoy  themselves. 


"Lets  go  over  to  Look's" 
EAT  AT  THE 

CAPITOL 
CAFE 

Essex  Street 
ANDOVER    -  MASS. 


C.  S.  WARDEN,  MGR. 


Open  T>ay  aad  Night 


WELL  DRESSED  ANDOVER  MEN 

HAVE  THEIR  CLOTHES  MADE  BY 

BURNS 

THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 
ELM  SQUARE,  ANDOVER 


SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO. 

Diamonds,  Jewelry,  Watches,  Old  English  Ware 
Special  Assortment  of  BRIC-A-BRAC      Fine  Stationery 

147  Tremont  Street        -  Boston 


FLANDERS'  LUNCH 

OPEN  SUNDAYS 
MAIN  STREET  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

THE  METROPOLITAN 

Home-made  Cakes  and  Candy  a  Specialty  Ice  Cream  and  Soda 

High  Grade  Chocolates 

42  MAIN  STREET         -         -         ANDOVER,  MASS. 


H.  F.  CHASE 

OUTFITTER  FOR  ALL  P.  A.  TEAMS 

MAIN  STREET,  ANDOVER 
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JACOBS  &  JACOBS 

1080  Chapel  Street,         -         -         New  Haven,  Conn. 

Phone  4415 


GET  YOUR  FULL  DRESS  GOODS 

AT 


W.  L.  SWAP  COMPANY 
j3tamonti0,  £9attf)es,  fetoeirp 

Emblem  Buttons,  Charms  and  Rimgs 

Jewelry  Repairing  a  Specialty  Expert  Watch  Repairing 

Arthur  L.  LaBonte  Manager.        569  Essex  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


NOW  FOR   THE  TURKEY  TROT 

The  Victor  is  ready  with  the  music,  played  in  perfect  time  for  dancing.  If 
you  don't  dance  you'll  enjoy  listening  to  this  fascinating  music  any  way. 

Victor-Victrolas  $15  to  $200.      Victors  $10  to  $100 


W.  A.  Allen,   30  Chestnut  St,  Andover,  Mass- 

TELEPHONE  412-4 


A  COOL  CRISP  EVENING 


That's  the  time  to  be  snug  indoors  beside  the  cheerful 
lamp  with  a  book.  A  box  of  fresh  pure  Conlections 
will  help  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly 

LOWE'S  DRUG  STORE,  Press  Building 


J.  P.  WYLLIE  &  CO.,  Shoe  Dealers 
REPAIRING 


AGENT  FOR  THE  NETTLETON  SHOE  AND  THE  CROSSETT  SHOE 


CROSS  COAL  COMPANY 

40  MAIN  STREET 


AND  UP 


MO ORES 

NON-IEAKABLE  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


IT'S  THE  PERFECT  SERVICE  that  Moore's  always  gives  that 
has  made  enthusiastic  friends  for  it  everywhere.  Ask  any  owner  of  a 
Moore's  what  he  or  she  thinks  of  it.  You  will  find  them  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.   $2.60,  $3.50  and  up.    Ask  your  dealer. 

THE  AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ELECTRIC  BELLS  BATTERIES 

E.  N.  MANNING  &  CO. 

=  Electrical  Contractors  = 
STUDENTS'    SUPPLIES    A  SPECIALTY 
Main  Street,  Andover,  Mass. 


BENJAMIN  BROWN 

BOOTS  SHOES  RUBBERS 

Repair  WorK  a  Specialty 
MAIN  STREET  ....  ANDOVER 

UCDDIOI/  CallBackBay 2328  TIDI/CTC 

COPLEY  SQUARE  =====  ALL  THEATRES 

ANDOVE.R  CANDY  KITCHEN 

CHOCOLATES  AND  BON-BONS  BANANA  SPLITS 

We  use  the  best  of  flavors  and  fruits  for  our  College- Ices. 
Try  our  fancy  dishes  and  hot  drinks. 

f.  N.  SALTA,  35  Main  Street,  Andover 

L.   E.  ELLIOT 
Andover    Pork  Store 

PORK  FRODUCTS  AND  CANNED  GOODS 

7  Barnard  Street  2S5K  Andover,  Mass. 

HINTON  h  CO.,  Caterers 

Early  ordering  requested.  Closed  Sundays  at  6  p.m. 

Hidden  Road    .    .    .    Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone  Connection.   Take  Reading  Car. 
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Macullar  Parker  Company 

400  Washington  Street      -  Boston 


Make  in  their  workshops  on  the  premises  and 
offer  ready  for  immediate  use  or  to  order 
correct  clothes  for  students.  Materials  and 
workmanship  of  the  best  and  at  fair  prices. 
Furnishing  Goods  for  Young  Men  a  Specialty. 

STETSON  HATS  — Stiff  and  Soft 


400  Washington  Street      -  Boston 


Kuppenheimer  Clothes 

Have  the  snap,  the  dash,  the  "pep"  that  young  men  always  want  but 
seldom  find.  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Kuppenheimer  Clothes 
jn  New  England,  together  with  complete  lines  from  a  dozen  other 
great  makers,  at  lower  prices  than  anyone  else— anywhere — always. 

KENNEDY'S  ESSS  ™sD  Boston 

LARGEST,  LIVEST,  LEADING  MEN'S  STORE. 

Ask  for  TOM  MURRAY  when  you  come. 


PAGE  CATERING  COMPANY 

LOWELL,  MASS. 
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PARK  STREET  STABLES  T  f.  morrissey 

==^=^===^=^=^=====z  Proprietor 
Carriages  and  Hacks  for  Receptions  Depot  Work  a  Specialty 


'Phone  59     ANDOVER,  MASS. 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

jflorist 

Plants   and  C\it  Flowers  for   all  occasions 
ARCO  BUILDING,  ANDOVER  Greenhouses,  Frye  Village 

Telephone  Nos.  70  and  71-3 

THE  ANDOVER  PRESS 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

THE  ANDOVER  TOWNSMAN 

PROPRIETORS  OF 

THE  ANDOVER  BOOKSTORE 

PRESS  BUILDING  Established  1809 
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Lowell  Textile  School 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile  manufacture, 
including  all  commercial  fibres.  Complete  courses  in  Cotton  Manu- 
facturing, Wool  Manufacturing,  Textile  Designing,  Chemistry  and  Dyeing, 
Textile  Engineering. 

Degrees  of  B.  T,  E.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Engineering)  and 
B.  T.  D.  (Bachelor  of  Textile  Dyeing)  offered  for  completion  of  prescribed 
four  year  courses. 

Positions  attained  by  Day  Graduates,  1899-1912 

Directors  of  textile  schools            ...  3 

Instructors,  textile  or  industrial  schools           •             •  13 

Mill  Vice-Presidents      ....  2 

Mill  Treasurers             .             •             .  7 

Mill  Agents     .             .             .             .  2 

Mill  Superintendents       .             .             .             .  20 

Mill  Assistant  Superintendents       ...  7 

Mill  Foremen  of  Departments        .             .             .  16 

Assistants  to  Superintendents         •             •  2 

Mill  Auditors  and  Accountants      ...  5 

Second  Hands              ....  9 

Clerks  .....  3 
Textile  Designers           .             •             •  .18 

In  Commission  Houses    ....  6 

Wool  Houses               ....  1 

Salesmen        .....  6 

Purchasing  Agents  ....  1 
Managers  .  .  .  .10 
Chemists  and  Dyers       .             .             .  .41 

Chemical  Salesmen        ....  3 

In  United  States  Employ               ...  5 
In  State  Employ  .... 
Electricians  ..... 

Industrial  Engineers  ....  6 
Mill  Engineering                         .             .  .10 

Trade  Journalists           ....  3 

In  Business,  Textile  distributing  or  incidental  thereto  7 
Other  Business              .             .             .  .15 

Weavers        .....  1 

Students         .             .  "                        •             .  3 

Married  Women            ....  3 

Textile  Manufacturing,  Unassigned               .             .  16 

Employment  not  known               .             •             •  19 

Not  employed              ....  3 

Deceased        .....  4 
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Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admitted  with- 
out examination. 

For  catalogue  address  CHARLES  H.  EAMES,  S.  B.,  Principal, 
Lowell,  Mass. 


Enjoy  the  beneficial  confection 


IGLEYSfc^£* 
► 


It  makes  study  seem  easier.  It  brightens 
teeth — sharpens  appetite — strengthens  diges- 
tion. While  exercising  the  fragrant  mint  leaf 
juice  keeps  your  mouth  moist  and  your  lips 
closed  so  you  breathe  properly. 

Chew  it  over  Andover,  Andover  again. 
You  can't  chew  out  that  fascinating  flavor  of 
fresh  mint  leaves.  It  lasts,  and  lasts,  and  lasts. 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  BOX! 
Look  for  the  Spear 


( 


m 


